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The Ecumenical Prospect: Facts and Fallacies’ 


By Charles W. Ranson 


1. The Great New Fact 
IT IS ABOUT fifteen years since Archbishop William Temple made 


his historic utterance about a great new fact of our time. 


As though in preparation for such a time as this, God has been build- 
ing up a Christian fellowship which now extends into almost every na- 
tion. . . . No human agency has planned this. It is the result of the 
great missionary enterprise of the last hundred and fifty years. . . . 
Almost incidentally this great world fellowship has arisen; it is the great 
new fact of our era. . . . Here is one great ground of hope for the 
coming days. It is of urgent importance that we become aware of it, that 
we further it in every way open to us, and that through it we take our part 
in providing for the spirit of Christ the agency by which He may transform 
the world.? 


The ecumenical idea has captured the imagination of many Christian 
people in our time. But imagination is not always tempered by knowledge. 
Nor is enthusiasm always supported by facts. The result is a good deal of 
loose and fallacious thinking about the ecumenical movement. Its history, 
its contemporary meaning, its future prospects are clouded and obscured 
by false romanticism. 

For this reason I want to share some reflections on the ecumenical 
prospect. To begin with, I will concentrate on what William Temple called 
the great new fact of our era. I shall endeavor first to set it in its historical 
perspective, and then to comment on its contemporary significance. 


Historical Perspective 


The ecumenical movement is a movement of non-Roman Christendom. 
It is wider than the churches which owe their origin to the Protestant Refor- 
mation, but its most vigorous roots stretch back to that period. The Refor- 
mation marked the beginning of a process which is not yet ended, though 
it may well be nearing a climax in the birth of a new and different epoch 
in human history. The religious aspects of the Reformation cannot be 
divorced from their setting in an era of political, social, and cultural fer- 
ment and revolution. 
1. The four papers on this theme were presented on the annual lectureship of the School of 


Religion, March 11 and 12, 1958. 
2. William Temple, The Church Looks Forward (Macmillan, 1944), pp. 2-4. 
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The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries witnessed the disintegration of 
medieval Christendom, that great experiment in religious internationalism. 
Its collapse saw the rise of modern nationalism, a phenomenon which is 
still with us. This epoch was also marked by great social upheaval. The 
feudal system was challenged. But like Charles II, it has been an uncon- 
scionable time a-dying. The processes of rapid social change which are 
such a marked feature of many parts of the world today have a real con- 
tinuity with the movement that began in Europe centuries ago. Political 
and social upheaval in the time of the Reformation were accompanied by 
exciting cultural developments. Geographical exploration enlarged the 
frontiers of the world. It was matched by new adventures of the mind, 
which laid the foundations of modern science. The conquest of the physical 
universe moves on apace in our time, reaching out beyond the boundaries of 
earth to the exploration of outer space and perhaps to the conquest of 
other worlds. 


Within the earlier setting the great reformers made their protest against 
the weakness and corruption of a church which had become too closely as- 
similated with the patterns of a society which it had done so much to create. 
They recalled the church to the pristine glory and simplicity of biblical 
faith. One of the less widely advertised results of the Reformation, how- 
ever, was that it helped to destroy the ecumenical character of the church. 
That was not, of course, the intention of the reformers. They held tena- 
ciously to the classical faith in one holy catholic and apostolic church. 
There is indeed a strong and impressive chain of evidence that the original 
reformers—Luther, Calvin, Zwingli, and their immediate followers—as- 
serted the catholicity of the church, steadily and consistently. Their doc- 
trine was not a spiritual conception of the invisible church; the holy catholic 
church is the visible body of Christ. The teaching of the reformers on the 
unity of the church has been impressively summarized in Dr. John T. 
MeNeill’s Unitive Protestantism. 


The high doctrine and intention of the reformers became obscured, 
however, in the confused tangle of events which followed the collapse of 
the medieval order. The Protestant Reformation could not escape from its 
environment. The new nationalism found its ecclesiastical expression in 
national churches. These churches became so entangled in the politics of 
the new nation-states in which they were set, so preoccupied with their own 
domestic concerns, that the vision of the one holy catholic church became 
blurred and the sense of a universal missionary obligation to the world for 
a time entirely lost. Dr. Gustav Warneck has attributed this absence of 
ecumenical and missionary vision in the churches of the Reformation to the 
fact that they were set in countries which were not maritime powers. The 
great seafaring nations of Spain and Portugal, still Roman Catholic, were 
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actively engaged in geographical exploration which quickened the imagina- 
tion and enlarged the vision of the church in those lands. Warneck’s point 
is important as a further illustration of the fact that the church is liable to 
be conditioned by its environment. But it cannot be regarded as a complete 
explanation of the failure of the early Reformation churches in missionary 
vision. This is likely to remain a matter for speculation and debate. 


To return to the realm of fact, we must note that it was the forces of the 
Counter Reformation which kept alive in this period the sense of Christian 
obligation to carry the gospel to the ends of the earth. While Francis Xavier 
and his associates were engaged in their heroic apostolic efforts in Asia, 
Protestant theologians were seeking ingenious theological justification for 
the inaction of their own churches. They propounded the theory that the 
command to preach the gospel to all nations was given only to the original 
apostles, and that it expired with them. One of the major paradoxes of the 
Reformation is that a movement which was based on an appeal to apostolic 
Christianity should have been so blind to its apostolic calling. The Refor- 
mation was clearly incomplete. 


The recovery, within Protestantism, of a sense of ecumenical and mis- 
sionary vocation had to await the rise of Pietism in the seventeenth century. 
It was not until 1706 that the first Protestant missionaries, Ziegenbalg and 
Plutschau, landed at Tranquebar in South India to inaugurate Protestant 
foreign missions. They were the gallant pioneers of a great missionary 
awakening. But they represented only a small minority within the Protes- 
tant churches. The movement of which they were the forerunners reached 
its full momentum a century later. 


In the interval Protestantism, particularly in the English-speaking 
world, had felt the impact of the apostolate of the Wesleys and the powerful 
effects of the evangelical revival. There were close links between the 
Wesleyan revival and the Pietist movement. Probably the earliest of such 
links was forged when Susanna Weslay, the mother of John and Charles, 
read of the heroic venture of Ziegenbalg and Plutschau in India and de- 
termined to teach her children that the gospel must be preached to the ends 
of the earth. 


Forty years later the man John Wesley wrote, “I look upon all the 
world as my parish.” When he was rebuked by the great Bishop Butler for 
preaching in the diocese of Bristol, Wesley replied: “My lord, I am a priest 
of the universal Church.” In these words Wesley was not merely challeng- 
ing the static parochialism of the church in England in his time. He was 
asserting the catholicity of the church and challenging a view of the relation 
of the church to the world which had dominated Protestantism since the 
Reformation. This new accent on catholicity, which John Wesley uttered 
in crisp, precise eighteenth-century prose, his brother Charles set men sing- 
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ing in smooth, competent eighteenth-century verse. The teaching of the 
Wesleys was charged with the classic dogma of a full-orbed Christian faith 
and with the passion of an apostolic fervor. He set their theology to music 
and soon had great multitudes of people singing in verse form, 


Oh, that the world might taste and see 
The wonders of His grace! 


The arms of love that compass me 
Would all mankind embrace. 


The evangelical revival released into Protestantism new tides of the 
spirit which carried the churches forward on the greatest wave of missionary 
expansion since apostolic times. We sometimes forget that the missionary 
obligation of the church which today is accepted without question only found 
its way back into a central place in the life and thought of the churches of 
the Reformation after centuries of struggle. Nearly one hundred years 
after Wesley, when William Carey wrote his historic Enquiry, he found it 
necessary to begin that charter of the modern missionary movement by a 
rebuttal of the traditional theological argument that the dominical command 
to preach the gospel to all nations was given only to the original apostles 
and expired with them. As a good Baptist, Carey pointed out that the com- 
mand to preach the gospel was coupled with the command to baptize. If 
Christians considered baptism to be a binding obligation upon the church, 
they must equally accept as binding the command to preach the gospel to 
every creature. It was by the recovery of this emphasis upon a universal 
obligation that the missionary movement restored to Protestant Christianity 
the concept of the ecumenical character of the church. That is not the least 
of its achievements. 

The missionary movement, however, has achieved something more im- 
portant than the restoration to Protestant theology of the conception of catho- 
licity and apostolicity. It has created the reality of a Christian fellowship 
which is world-wide. It is sometimes loosely said that it has brought into 
being a “world church.” But it is important to remember that the fruit of 
the missionary enterprise of the last hundred and fifty years has not been 
the creation of a world church in any precise sense of that phrase. The 
world-wide Christian fellowship consists of a series of churches. These 
churches are supra-national in character. They hold together in common 
obedience to the gospel a fellowship which transcends race and culture and 
nationality. But the apostolic outthrust which brought this about has taken 
place within the historic framework of a divided Christendom. The older 
Christendom of the Western world has exported its own divisions and has 
thus left upon the life of the younger churches the stigmata of disunity. 
That is a reality which we dare not ignore when we speak about “the great 
new fact of our era.” Taken together, the churches of the world represent 
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a great new fact. But William Temple, who used language with precision, 
did not speak of the creation of a world church. He spoke of a world-wide 
Christian fellowship. Temple knew whereof he spoke. He was keenly 
aware of the divided state of Christendom. But he also knew that God was 
raising up instruments through which the reality of the world-wide Christian 
fellowship could find visible expression. It is no accident that these modern 
instruments of ecumenical converse first developed as a result of missionary 
concern. Nor is it by chance that the growing edge of ecumenicity is today 
found in the life of the younger churches. They are aware—with a sharp- 
ness often absent from the churches of the older Christendom of the West— 
of the scandal of disunity and the truth that the mission of the church to 
the world cannot be adequately fulfilled by a disunited Christendom. 


Contemporary Significance 


What is the significance today of this great new fact of our era for the 
relation of church and nation? To assess this we must rid our minds of 
romanticism. We must face the facts which together create a great new fact. 
It is only in the last one hundred years that the Christian church has spread 
with strength beyond the confines of the Western and Mediterranean worlds. 
I would underline the phrase “with strength.” There have been Christians 
in Asia for a very long time. There is a strong Christian community in 
southwest India which traces its origin to the apostle Thomas. It is true 
that historical research has failed to establish a direct connection with the 
apostle, but there is no necessary reason why Thomas should not have made 
his way to India; and it is certain that there have been Christians in that 
part of the world from a very early date in Christian history. In the thir- 
teenth century Nestorian Christianity exerted an influence upon China, 
though all that remains today of this notable missionary effort is a series 
of archeological remains. During the period of the Portuguese dominion in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the Roman Catholic Church took firm 
root in certain Asian countries. It is only in the last two centuries that the 
missionary work of the church has represented a sustained and extensive 
effort to establish the church in every land. So far as we are aware there 
are no organized Christian churches in Tibet, Afghanistan, Nepal, or Outer 
Mongolia, though it is very certain that there are isolated Christians in all 
these countries. In every other country, however, there is a Christian 
church. These communities are frequently referred to as “younger 
churches.” That term is sometimes regarded as objectionable because of its 
overtones of inferiority. It remains, however, an accurate description of 
churches which have, in fact, grown up within the last century and a half, 
and it is difficult to find any other term which meets the case. 

These younger churches have suffered a good deal in ecumenical 
circles from failure to understand their real situation. Man is a myth- 
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making animal. Religious men are particularly given to the creation of 
mythologies. If in the nineteenth century the Christian church had to create 
the myth of the Christian West, in the twentieth century we have been in 
danger of replacing this by the myth of the younger churches. To under- 
stand aright the significance of their existence as part of a fellowship that 
is world-wide, it is important that we should not permit facts to be obscured 
by romanticism. The very existence of these churches is a miracle, only to 


be explained as the work of God. 


If however we are rightly to understand the significance of the great 
new fact of our era we must remind ourselves of certain other hard facts of 
the Christian situation in the world today. The Christian churches in Asia 
and Africa are numerically very small. Look first at the facts of Christian 
strength in Asia. In India the total Christian population is only 2 per cent 
of the whole. In Pakistan it is only 1 per cent. In China it is probably 
less than 1 per cent. In Japan approximately one in every two hundred 
persons is a Christian. In Thailand the proportion is rather less than half 
of 1 per cent. The Philippine Islands have a large Christian majority, 
mainly Roman Catholic. But there are in the islands considerable Muslim 
and pagan minorities. In Indonesia we find the important phenomenon of 
a large community of Christians of Muslim origin. But the main strength 
of the Christian Church in Indonesia is drawn from the aboriginal tribes on 
the periphery of the archipelago rather than from amongst the Muslim popu- 
lation in metropolitan Java. 

When we turn to Africa, the numerical strength of the Christian com- 
munity is proportionately much greater than in Asia. There are in fact 
more Christians in Africa south of the Sahara than in the whole of Asia. 
Nevertheless they remain a minority, though the opportunity which con- 
fronts the church in Africa in the shaping of the future of that great con- 
tinent is immensely greater than on the continent of Asia. In terms of 
Christian strategy, as in other respects, it may well be that Africa is today 
the continent of the future. 

A second fact to be noted is that the main success of Christianity dur- 
ing the last hundred and fifty years has been won amongst primitive and 
aboriginal groups rather than amongst the intelligentsia. There are excep- 
tions to this, of course; notably in Japan where the strength of the church 
lies in urban rather than in rural areas and a Japanese church is primarily 
a bourgeois Christian community. Almost everywhere else, however, this 
generalization holds good. The most complete and dramatic success of 
modern missionary enterprise is to be found amongst the peoples of the 
southwest Pacific. There entire island communities have been won to the 
Christian allegiance. In other countries of more mixed population the suc- 
cess of the church has been largely limited to certain tribal groups. We 
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have already referred to Indonesia; the great churches of that country are 
to be found amongst the Bataks of Sumatra and the tribal peoples of the 
eastern areas. In Burma only very limited success has been achieved in 
preaching the gospel to the low-country Burmese, who are staunchly Budd- 
hist. It is amongst the tribes of upper Burma, primarily aboriginal in 
origin, that the church has gained impressive strength. Similarly in India 
the great bulk of the membership of the Christian church is drawn from the 
outcaste and the low-caste communities. The grim truth is that in Asia, the 
home of the great ethnic religions of the world, comparatively little im- 
pression has been made upon the central citadels of these ancient traditions. 
The real encounter between the Christian faith and Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and Shintoism has not yet been joined. Even more notable has been the 
Christian failure in the encounter with the historic faith of Islam. The 
overwhelming majority of the adherents of these great religious communi- 
ties has hardly yet been touched with the effective presentation of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 


Yet another fact must be remembered if we are to view realistically the 
position of the churches of Asia and Africa. Because of the background 
from which the vast majority of the Christians on these continents has been 
drawn, the standard of literacy and general educational attainment amongst 
them is low. A peasant does not need to be literate in the conventional sense 
in order to be intelligent. Still less is literacy a prerequisite of Christian 
faith. Standards of literacy and general education are low almost every- 
where in the populations of Asia and Africa generally. Again it should 
be noted that Japan is an outstanding exception, with standards of literacy 
comparable to those of the most highly developed countries of the West. In 
most other countries, however, a small and highly educated intelligentsia 
exists amidst a vast sea of literacy. Broadly speaking, it is this non- 
Christian intelligentsia which has been so largely untouched by the claims 
of the gospel. The church has, of course, developed its own intelligentsia, 
and its representatives are able to take their places on equal terms with 
Christians from any part of the world. It is also true that because of the 
Christian concern for education the rate of literacy amongst Christians is 
generally speaking proportionately higher than in the community at large. 
But the level still remains low. When we think of the formidable task 
which confronts these small minority churches, it is necessary that we should 
remember with imagination and sympathy that they are also seriously handi- 
capped by the generally low level of educational training. 


After that bit of demythologizing, let me repeat that these younger 
churches—despite all their limitations—are in themselves and in the influ- 
ence, actual and potential, which they exert in the countries in which God 
has raised them up, a standing miracle. We cannot too frequently remind 
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ourselves that, in a world so deeply divided as our world is, the Christian 
church is the one society which is in fact, world-wide, and which holds men 
of every race and nation and tongue together in a common bond that enables 
them to transcend differences of race and language and culture. Behind 
all the depressing facts which confront us in the world—and in the church— 
this is the great overriding fact of our era. 


Let me ask in conclusion: What then is the ecumenical movement, 
which seeks to give some embodiment to this great new fact of a world-wide 
Christian fellowship? We shall be returning later to this question, but let 
me gather up the fragments of this fragmentary paper in a few observations. 


God has raised up instruments within non-Roman Christendom to en- 
able a scattered and divided flock to realize afresh that unity which Christ 
has already given to it. What this movement means theologically it is not 
easy to say. There are relatively few people who think theologically about 
it. One of the tasks of the movement is to discover its own theological sig- 
nificance. Let us ask the simpler question: In what sense is it new? It is 
new in that it represents the beginnings of a recovery of catholicity within 
a Protestantism that had largely lost it. It is new in that it is bringing 
churches which had for long been isolated from one another into conversa- 
tion with one another. Thus in a new way it represents a struggle for the 
wholeness of Christian truth. That is not all. Behind this movement lies 
the most important thing, namely, the rediscovery of the church. This re- 
discovery, like many other things, is seen most clearly in historical perspec- 
tive. In the latter part of the nineteenth century and even the beginning of 
this century there was a strong tendency within Protestantism to regard the 
church as a kind of accident—an appendix to the basic Christian data. One 
of the most striking features of modern theological recovery is the recogni- 
tion that the church belongs to the data of Christian faith. It is part of the 
revelation of God and the history of salvation. In other words, it is part of 
that which has been basically given in the gospel of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ. This rediscovery is not merely the result of abstract theologi- 
cal thinking. It is the product, at least in part, of the realization that the 
universal church is there in the world today. It is not an accident. It is not 
a mistake. It is the instrument of God’s design in the gathering of the na- 
tions. One of the central tasks of our time, and of every time, is to recog- 
nize what the church is; to liberate it; and to manifest it. And I am one of 
those who believe that God is using the ecumenical movement towards 
these ends. 


Thus the significance of the ecumenical movement, as I see it, lies in 
three things: 


1. It represents a common rediscovery of the essential oneness of the 
Una Sancta, and the centrality of world mission. An important element in 
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the process of rediscovery is the growing realization that there can be no 
theology of unity which excludes the church’s mission to the world. 

2. It represents an inquiry about the relation of each church to the 
Una Sancta. It is thus a call to self-examination by the churches, in the light 
of the rediscovery of the wholeness of the church. 

3. Finally, it represents a call to the sharing of spiritual gifts for the 
sake of a deeper obedience to the apostolic task of the church in the world. 
It is, or should be, a constant witness to the truth that the church is not an 
end in itself. It exists for the world. All its treasure has been given to it 
for the sake of the world. 

Where such a vision will lead the churches no one dares predict. But 
one thing is sure: if the church is obedient to the new insights which God 
is giving to it through this movement, it will be called forth with deeper 
dedication to the fulfillment of the one great task which the Lord has given 
to his people—the proclamation to the world of the saving power and unity 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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2. Popular Fallacies 


I BELIEVE THAT God is speaking to the church in our time through 
the great new fact of a Christian fellowship which now extends into almost 
every land, and through the instruments of ecumenical cooperation which 
have been raised up to give expression to the wholeness of Christian faith 
and life. We shall need patience, humility, and much prayer if we are truly 
to discern the meaning for the church and the implications for Christian 
obedience of this great new fact. 

There are many people in the church today who have come by their 
ecumenicity cheaply. They see this thing as a kind of spontaneous miracle. 
It is a miracle all right. But it is a very costly miracle. These folk seldom 
face the real cost of ecumenicity. I am convinced that, if the ecumenical 
movement is to survive in health and truly to become God’s instrument for 
the renewal of the church, some of the easy fallacies which surround it must 
be discarded. I want to identify and to challenge three such popular notions. 


1. The first fallacy is that the ecumenical movement is concerned 
only with unity of the church. A very large number of people use the word 
“ecumenical” only to denote Christian unity. They seldom think of it as 
having any reference to world-wideness. Yet the word oikowmene, accord- 
ing to Messrs. Liddell and Scott, means the whole inhabited globe. It is true 
that the Greeks used it to mean the civilized world—that is, the world of 
Hellenic culture. It is also true that in Christian usage the great early ecu- 
menical councils were so described because they represented the whole 
household of Christian faith. That the word in its earliest usage carried 
the meaning of unity in a common faith or culture there is no doubt. But it 
never lost, and never should lose, the meaning of the whole inhabited earth. 

The history of the recovery of the word in modern usage is interesting 
and significant. In the later decades of the nineteenth century a missionary 
conference held in the city of New York was described as the “Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference.” But the word was not easy and it gained no gen- 
eral currency. It is interesting to note, however, that when the Methodist 
people throughout the world decided to convene for spiritual fellowship, 
they called their conference the Ecumenical Methodist Conference. The 
present World Methodist Council bore this title until 1951. 

Early in this century a German philosopher, Count Keyserling, intro- 
duced the term “ecumenical” in a secular context. He spoke of the ecu- 
menical era to describe the new unity which technology had given to man- 
kind. A Scottish-American theologian, Dr. John A. Mackay of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, picked up the phrase from Keyserling and helped to 
give it currency in a Christian context. He was so successful that it has 
now become something of a catchword. In Mackay’s interpretation of it the 
word bore the meaning: the whole church, bringing the whole gospel to the 
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whole world. This concept of wholeness is indeed an essential ingredient 
in any properly Christian interpretation of the word. It must carry the 
meaning of the whole faith for the whole world, or—to state it slightly dif- 
ferently—the unity of the church in the mission of the church to the ends 
of the earth. 

It is a fact of Christian history that concern for the unity of the church 
is derived directly from concern for the evangelization of the world. I re- 
call hearing Miss Ruth Rouse, who spent several years at the end of her 
life working on the history of the ecumenical movement, make the interest- 
ing assertion that she had not found any movement for Christian unity 
which was divorced from a missionary concern. That was certainly true of 
the origins of the modern ecumenical movement. The world missionary 
conference held in Edinburgh in 1910 is properly regarded as a watershed 
in modern church history. It was certainly the fount of inspiration from 
which have flowed the main streams which together comprise the ecumeni- 
cal movement in our time. 

As the movement grew, however, it drew into its fellowship many who 
see it simply as an instrument for a recovery of the unity of the church. 
They talk and act as though this were its sole purpose and do not appear to 
share any lively sense of concern for the mission of the church to the world. 
I was, for example, astonished last summer to hear a very prominent ec- 
clesiastical figure declare that the International Missionary Council was 
attempting to impose upon the World Council of Churches a new doctrine. 
This dangerous theological innovation was the simple teaching that mission 
belongs to the esse of the church. This, it was asserted in all apparent 
seriousness, represented an addition to the classical marks of the church. 
It was, of course, easy to point out that apostolicity has from the very be- 
ginnings of theological formulation been regarded as a mark of the church. 
But this incident served to illustrate how widespread and tenacious—even in 
important ecclesiastical circles—is the view that the ecumenical movement 
is not concerned with anything but the church’s unity. 

The final authority on this question must be our Lord himself. In his 
high-priestly prayer, recorded in the seventeenth chapter of John’s Gospel, 
he prayed “that they all may be one . . . that the world may believe.” This 
dominical authority was reinforced in the history and experience of the 
church, as we have already seen. If the ecumenical movement concerns it- 
self only with the unity of the church, as an end in itself, it will wither and 
die. The church exists for mission. It can fulfill its mission to the world 
only as it rediscovers its own wholeness and becomes a strategy of mission 
in unity. 

2. The second fallacy to which I would call attention is the wide- 
spread notion thet the missionary era has ended and the ecumenical era 
begun. 
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Not long ago an article appeared in the British Weekly by Bishop 
Chellapa, the bishop in Madras of the Church of South India. It was, as 
those who know Bishop Chellapa would expect, a lively and stimulating 
essay. But it began by asserting as a fact, without any qualification, that 
the “missionary era” had ended. There is, of course, a sense in which that 
is true. In many of their manifestations the Christian missions of the nine- 
teenth century were a reflection in religious terms of the colonial era in 
which they arose. Here is yet another illustration of the way in which the 
church repeatedly reflects environment. But it is one thing to say that the 
era of “missions,” conceived simply as the outgoing of a Christian West to 
the unenlightened heathen, is ended; it is quite another to suggest that the 
“missionary era” of the church has reached its terminus. The mission of 
the church must continue while time lasts. We are at present in the midst 
of the painful process of shedding the shackles, and the heritage, of a period 
of paternalism too closely assimilated to the political conditions of an 
earlier time. In a quite understandable distaste for that paternalism in its 
organized expression of “missions,” there are those who are in danger of 
throwing out the baby with the bath water. It remains unchangeably true 
that the church which loses its sense of missionary obligation ceases to be a 
church. I would therefore challenge the glib assertion that the missionary 
era of the church has ended. 


I would do so on two grounds. First, I would remind those who assert 
that the missionary era is ended of the biblical and theological facts. We 
live in the dispensation of the Holy Spirit. In this era, the one great task 
which has been given to the church is to preach the gospel to the ends of the 
earth to the end of time. The dispensation of the Holy Spirit is thus a mis- 
sionary era and that era must continue until all things in heaven and on 
earth are summed up in Jesus Christ. Thus mission is the church’s raison 
détre. To suggest that the church will ever reach a point in time where its 
missionary calling has been fulfilled is to distort the teaching of the New 
Testament and to endanger the church itself. 


Secondly, to those who assert that the missioary era of the church is 
ended I would recall the nature of the world in which we live. One hears 
all sorts of secondary reasons offered for the missionary activity of the 
church. We are frequently reminded of the resurgence of non-Christian 
faith, of the advance of militant international communism, of the perils of 
a divided world—and are told that unless we take the church’s missionary 
task more seriously we shall all be engulfed in disaster. I have been hear- 
ing for the last twenty-five years that in this or that country the doors of 
opportunity will be completely closed in five years or perhaps ten. Some of 
these dire predictions have been and may well be true; many of them are 
not. But for the most part they leave me unmoved. The real reason for 
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the church’s mission to the world is theological rather than pragmatic. The 
simple truth is that the great majority of the inhabitants of our world have 
never heard of Jesus Christ. The task of making him known has hardly be- 
gun. Indeed, the facts of human fertility are such that there are more non- 
Christians in the world today than there were when Ziegenbalg and Plut- 
schau set out in 1706 for India, or when Carey wrote his famous Enquiry. 
The expansion of the gospel is being far outrun by the birth rate. To say 
that the task of the church in making Jesus Christ known to the world has 
been fulfilled is just plain nonsense. The real danger of such fallacious 
talk is that it breeds an even deeper complacency in a church that is already 
far too complacent. The response of the church to its missionary obligation 
in our time is such as to cause the deepest disquiet. If one were to list in 
order the churches which take most seriously their missionary responsibility 


the result would, I think, be something like this: 


1. At the top of the list we should have to place the so-called heretical 
sects: Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Mormons, the Seventh-Day Adventists. 


2. The smaller “fundamentalist” groups within the Protestant 
churches. These are organized either as churches in their own right, such 
as the Assemblies of God, the Christian and Missionary Alliance, or as in- 
terdenominational faith missions supported by groups of people drawn 
from a number of churches. The missionary fidelity of these groups is a 
rebuke to the somnolence and complacency of the historic churches. 


3. Next in order of merit would be the Roman Catholic Church. 
Here again in theological clarity and consistency and in unified strategy 
the non-Roman churches suffer by comparison. The Roman Catholic Church 
does not indulge in theological nonsense about the missionary era being 
ended. It also has the good sense to place its missionary strategy and 
planning under the direction of some of its ablest people; and it never leaves 


the faithful in any doubt as to the centrality of the world mission of the 
church. 


4. Next on the list, I would place the Protestant churches of the 
United States and Canada and the free churches of Great Britain. 


5. The state churches, Lutheran and Reformed, of the continent of 
Europe and the Church of England. 


6. The Orthodox churches. 


This is an instructive comparison. I will not elaborate it, for we all 
know only too well the state of missionary concern and activity within our 
own communion. Whatever we may say about the theological centrality of 
the church’s mission, the fact remains that the missionary obligation is ac- 
cepted by only a minority of our membership. There is nothing that would 
contribute more to the renewal of the church in this ecumenical era than a 
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recovery of missionary spirit and missionary obedience within the general 
membership. 

3. The third and last fallacy to which I would call your attention is 
that the next stage in the emergence of world Christianity is the consolida- 
tion of world denominationalism. 


When I was an undergraduate in the University of Oxford the president 
of the Methodist Church came to address a meeting of the John Wesley So- 
ciety of the university. His theme was broadly that which I have described 
as a fallacy. He said to us, in effect: “Methodists of the world, unite. You 
have nothing to lose but your national inhibitions.” His argument was that 
church relations in England had reached a point of deadlock and there was 
no prospect in sight of any advance towards effective Christian unity. The 
world needed a manifestation of supra-national Christianity; and the only 
way to get it was for people who belonged to the same tradition to demon- 
strate visibly their unity in the gospel. 


That was a good many years ago, and the idea had at that time a certain 
novelty. It has since become one of the liveliest issues in the ecumenical 
movement. One of the by-products of the emergence of a World Council of 
Churches has been a growing denominational self-consciousness and a 
marked development in organized world confessionalism. There are those 
who argue, with considerable plausibility, that this represents a necessary 
and indeed inevitable stage in ecumenical development. 

Their arguments may be briefly summarized. They maintain that if 
ecumenical conversation is to be fruitful, it must necessarily involve a re- 
discovery by each church of the meaning of its own distinctive tradition. 

It is also argued that in a world in which nationalism has become a 
disease national churches are in danger of succumbing to the spirit of the 
age. World confessionalism, it is said, provides a corrective to this. If a 
choice must be made between the strengthening of denominational ties on a 
world scale and the creation of a series of isolated national churches, then 
world denominationalism is the lesser evil. 

Finally, it is sometimes pointed out that in a church frustrated in its 
efforts to unite across confessional frontiers, here at least is something that 
can be done. Confessional families must get together and give organized 
expression to a unity and common fellowship and combined action. 

These arguments are not lightly to be dismissed. There is truth in 
each of them. Nevertheless, if they are to be rightly judged they cannot 
merely be viewed in terms of what is practicable and expedient. They must 
be brought to the touchstone of the new Testament. Examined in that light 
I believe they are fallacious. 

Whatever the church is, it is not a fellowship of the like-minded. One 
of the greatest perils of our developing confessionalism is that it is too easy 
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for us to be at home amongst “our own folk.” The church is a fellowship 
of the forgiven. It holds together in that common bond people who may 
differ and do differ in every other respect save that they have received the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Whatever the unity Christ wills for his 
church—and this is one of the great unresolved questions of contemporary 
ecumenical conversation—it is not a unity within great denominational blocs 
which are able to meet internationally but unable to meet locally with fellow 
Christians of other traditions. World confessional organization may have 
a place in the total pattern of ecumenical relationships, but it does not touch 
the real problem of Christian unity, which is the problem of a visible cor- 
poreal unity holding together those who are “in Christ” in one place. Its 
peril is that it may provide an easy substitute for the continuing struggle 
with this unresolved issue. It may offer what appears to be a way to re- 
union, but without repentance. 


Finally, I think it important to remember that this whole idea of inter- 
national confessionalism is a Western concept which is repudiated, often 
with vehemence, by Christians in Asia and Africa and Latin America. Let 
me quote Bishop Chellapa, in the article to which I referred earlier in this 
lecture: “Missionaries who cannot transcend national and denominational 
barriers and confessional imperialism are a menace to Christian and na- 
tional unity alike.” That sentiment would, I believe, be echoed by many 
who have a right to speak for the younger churches. They regard with 
some apprehension the development and consolidation of world confessional 
movements. They do so because they know that the real ecumenical issue 
for them is the achievemnt of a unity which will enable them to bear an 
effective Christian witness in the face of massive non-Christian resistence. 


Events run ahead of the theorists. Whatever we may say about the 
next stage in ecumenical evolution, the younger churches under pressure of 
their own missionary situation are in fact uniting. The Church of South 
India to which Bishop Chellapa belongs has become a challenge to the whole 
church, and indeed to the world confessional movements. Other younger 
churches are following suit. I, for one, believe that in the lands of the 
younger churches the tide is going to flow in this direction and not in the 
direction of a theorist who argues that the next step is to consolidate inter- 
national denominational ties. 


Of course anomalies will multiply in this situation. But, as the Church 
of South India pointed out to representatives of the Church of England when 
they called attention to some anomalies in its constitution, “The real anomaly 
is not that we are united but that our parent churches are divided.” 
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3. Organizational Problems 
TWO MAJOR OFFICIAL BODIES form the core of the ecumenical 


movement in its organized expression. One is the World Council of Churches. 
The other is the International Missionary Council. 

The International Missionary Council was first in the field. It grew 
out of the World Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh in 1910. Dr. 
John R. Mott used to say that the Edinburgh Conference was distinguished 
by the fact that it passed only one resolution. But that one resolution was 
destined to bear much fruit. It was a resolve to set up a Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Edinburgh Conference. This international committee was 
composed of official representatives of churches and missionary societies 
and it had a full-time secretary. It is worth noting that this creation of an 
international secretariat in 1910 by the missionary forces of the church took 
place more than a decade before the League of Nations was established with 
its international secretariat. Dr. J. H. Oldham, who was secretary of the 
original Continuation Committee, often says that when he was appointed to 
his task he was not only the first bird of his kind in the world, but the only 
bird of his kind! By 1921 the Continuation Committee had become the 
International Missionary Council. In the decade after the Edinburgh meet- 
ing there had been a great development in the organization of national Chris- 
tian councils and national missionary councils throughout the world. These 
national interdenominational bodies formed the units of membership in the 
newly organized International Missionary Council. 

It was not until 1937 that the idea of a World Council of Churches be- 
gan to be seriously discussed. Some of the prime movers in this discussion 
were trusted leaders of the International Missionary Council. When, a year 
or two later, a Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches 
(in process of formation) was set up, one of the two secretaries of that 
committee was Dr. William Paton, a secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. Paton’s services were provided free by the International 
Missionary Council in order to further the development of the World Coun- 
cil. In 1948 the first Assembly of the World Council of Churches was held 
at Amsterdam. Thus, for the last decade there have been two world bodies 
operating side by side. 

Throughout the ten years during which the World Council of Churches 
was in process of formation, much thought was given to the relationship 
between the emerging Council of Churches and the already well-established 
International Missionary Council. The general consensus of opinion among 
those most intimately aware of all the issues involved in this discussion was 
that it was desirable for the International Missionary Council to retain its 
separate identity even after the formation of a World Council of Churches. 
At the same time it was clearly recognized that the interests of the two bodies 
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were at many points identical and that if they were to be autonomous they 
must also be visibly interdependent. For this reason the formula of “as- 
sociation” was devised. The two councils formally entered into association 
with one another. The letterhead of the World Council of Churches thus 
bears the caption “The World Council of Churches in Association with the 
International Missionary Council,” and the letterhead of the I.M.C. bears 
a similar caption, with the organizational titles reversed. 


There are some people who ask—usually with a touch of impatience— 
why it is that these two world bodies exist side by side, if they both serve a 
common ecumenical cause. This is, in fact, a very complicated question. 
Both structure and sentiment have played a part in the brief history of re- 
lationships between these two bodies. 


The problem of structure derives simply from the fact that the Inter- 
national Missionary Council is a council of councils. That is to say, its 
member bodies are interdenominational national councils. These member 
bodies include within their constituent membership not only churches, but 
also ancillary missionary organizations such as Bible and literature so- 
cieties, Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s, and Student Christian movements. In the 
countries of the West the member bodies of the I.M.C. are in every case 
councils of missionary societies. The International Missionary Council is 
thus based upon national interdenominational councils and it also has with- 
in its constituency a wide range of “extra-ecclesiastical” bodies. The World 
Council of Churches, on the other hand, is strictly a council of churches. Its 
units of membership are separate denominations. It has no place in its 
structure for conciliar units. It admits to its membership individual 
churches (denominations) from every part of the world. This difference 
in structure has been an obstacle to the organizational unification of the 
two bodies. 


An even more serious obstacle arises in the sphere of sentiment. To 
understand this it is necessary to remember the history of the modern mis- 
sionary movement. The Protestant missionary awakening began, as we have 
seen, amongst the Pietists on the Continent. Pietism was in itself a revolt 
against certain forms of Lutheran scholasticism, and was distrusted and 
disliked—often with quite good reason—by many ecclesiastical authorities. 
The missionary movement on the Continent began under the shadow of this 
dislike and distrust. Moreover, an attitude of ecclesiastical disdain to- 
wards missions was not confined to the Continent. In England the Reverend 
Sydney Smith, a clergyman of the Church of England, described the leaders 
of the missionary movement as “consecrated cobblers, delirious mechanics, 
and didactic artisans.” This was obviously an allusion to William Carey. 


The missionary movement was born in an atmosphere of ecclesiastical 
disapproval and discouragement. This attitude has persisted in many places, 
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and it still exists. It has left its mark upon the structure of missionary 
organization, in the fact that almost all the organized missionary societies 
on the continent of Europe were “voluntary” agencies, not subject in any 
way to official ecclesiastical control. The same is true, with certain notable 
exceptions, in the United Kingdom. There are, for example, more than a 
dozen Anglican missionary societies. All of these are in one way or another 
intimately connected with the life of the Church of England. But none of 
them is subject to the official control of that church. 


This should not be understood as implying that the missionary societies 
either in Britain or on the Continent are in any sense anti-ecclesiastical. 
Their supporters are drawn from the membership of the churches and they 
often form the very cream of that membership. The societies in many 
cases work in the most intimate relationship with ecclesiastical authority; 
but they retain their own freedom and autonomy. This history of relation- 
ships between certain missionary societies in Europe and ecclesiastical 
authority colors strongly the attitude of many people towards a union of 
the International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches. 


There are, however, weightier reasons than the memory of the past for 
the present attitude of certain missionary societies on the continent of 
Europe and in England. Most of these societies are set within churches 
which have close relationships with the state. In some cases the clergy are 
paid from public funds. In some, bishops and other church dignitaries are 
appointed by the state. It is argued, with considerable force, that a church 
which is thus related and dependent upon the state cannot officially engage 
in missionary activity in other lands without the gravest risks of misunder- 
standing. Therefore, the argument proceeds, it is essential in these condi- 
tions that the missionary activity of the church should find an outlet through 
voluntary societies which are not in any way subject to the control of the 
state or dependent upon its support. 


I think I have said enough to indicate the complex nature of this prob- 
lem of relationship between the International Missionary Council and the 
World Council of Churches. These are some of the problems with which 
we must wrestle if we are to find a solution to the question of future ecu- 
menical structure. The clue to this, as to many other problems, is solvitur 
ambulando. Indeed, the two world bodies have been walking and working 
together over the last ten years, and in that common activity some apparently 
insoluble theoretical problems have begun to find solution. There is no 
time to describe in detail the very considerable range of activities in which 
the two bodies function jointly. Someone estimated not long ago that ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the activities of the World Council of Churches 
were, in one way or another, carried out in conjunction with the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. The most notable of these joint activities are the 
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Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, which serves both 
world bodies and is supported by both; the Joint Secretariat in East Asia; 
and the development during the last few years of a Joint Division of Study. 
In addition to these functional activities there exists a small Joint Committee 
of the W.C.C. and the I.M.C. whose task is to review periodically the whole 
range of relationships between the two world councils and to study the “ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, and implications of the full integration” of the 
I.M.C. and the W.C.C. 

In the year 1956 the Joint Committee reached the conclusion that if 
the implications of the “full integration” of the two bodies were to be seen 
with clarity, they ought to be studied in the light of a specific plan. The 
Joint Committee, therefore, asked the W.C.C. and the I.M.C. for permission 
to prepare such a draft plan. Permission was accorded, and in April 1957 
a small committee met at Lambeth Palace and prepared the outlines of a 
plan for the union of the two world bodies. This plan was later modified 
and finally approved by the Joint Committee for submission to the two 
parent bodies. It is very important to note that the Joint Committee has 
itself no authority whatever in this or any other matter. It is the creature of 
two autonomous bodies. It can suggest and advise; it cannot make decisions 
for either the I.M.C. or the W.C.C. Approval of the draft Plan of Integra- 
tion by the Joint Committee therefore implies nothing more than that the 
Joint Committee has agreed that it is a suitable document for submission to 
the W.C.C. and the I.M.C. The document is now under review by the 
two bodies. 


Future Plans 


Very briefly, the draft plan for the integration of the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council provides for a recon- 
structed World Council of Churches. Within the reconstructed council it is 
proposed that there should be a major Commission on World Mission and 
Evangelism. The basic membership of this Commission would be formed 
by the present member councils of the International Missionary Council (or 
such of them as are members at the time of integration). There would also 
be provision for incorporation within the Commission of the interests at 
present represented by the Department of Evangelism of the World Council 
of Churches. This Commission would meet normally once between meet- 
ings of the Assembly of the World Council of Churches. It would thus, not 
only in composition but in the timing of its meetings, be a future counterpart 
of the present Assembly of the International Missionary Council. 

The policies laid down by the Commission on World Mission and Evan- 
gelism are to be carried out through a divisional organization roughly paral- 
lel to the present divisions of the World Council of Churches. So much for 
the substance of the plan. 
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The plan was considered in the first instance by the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches at its meeting in New Haven in July, 
1957. The Central Committee received the plan and, after careful study, 
“commended it to the member churches for study and prayerful considera- 
tion.” 

At the same time the draft plan was sent to all member bodies of the 
International Missionary Council, in order that they might have an oppor- 
tunity to study it before the meeting of the Assembly of the I.M.C. in 
Ghana at the end of 1957. There was very thorough debate at the Ghana 
Assembly, which resulted in the acceptance, by a very large majority vote, 
of the principles of integration with the World Council of Churches and a 
request to all member councils of the I.M.C. to study the draft plan in detail 
and submit their comments and questions regarding it before April 1, 1959. 

The position is, therefore, that the plan is now officially under con- 
sideration by both W.C.C. and I.M.C. The World Council of Churches has 
not yet made any official pronouncement upon the principle of integration 
nor upon the details of the plan. The International Missionary Council has 
approved, in principle, the integration of the two bodies; but it has yet to 
express a judgment upon the details of the plan submitted by the Joint 
Committee. 


Let us now turn from this rather dull and pedestrian account of pro- 
cedure to some reflections on the purposes which this very elaborate process 
is intended to achieve. I can do this best, I think, by endeavoring to indi- 
cate some of the principles underlying the plan. This, in the nature of the 
case, must be a personal interpretation of the aims of the subcommittee 
which prepared the plan and the Joint Committee which finally approved it, 
as I understand them. 

There are three main principles underlying the proposed plan of inte- 
gration. The first of these is continuity. A serious attempt has been made 
in the plan to conserve the characteristic structure and methods of operation 
of the International Missionary Council. This, as I have already indicated, 
finds expression in the proposal for a Commission on World Mission and 
Evangelism, with its membership based mainly on the present council mem- 
bership of the I.M.C. This is an important development in that it recog- 
nizes the conciliar structure of the I.M.C. and, for the first time, makes a 
place for it within the structure of a reconstructed World Council of 
Churches. 

The second principle which underlies the proposed plan is the principle 
of permeation. Those who have worked on the preparation of this draft 
plan have been genuinely concerned for the spiritual integration of the two 
bodies. They are well aware that this cannot be achieved merely by organi- 
zational carpentry. At the same time they were anxious to provide a struc- 
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tural pattern which will make it possible for the concern for the unity of the 
body of Christ, and the concern for the witness of the church to the ends of 
the earth, together to inform and influence the ecumenical movement as a 
whole, and through it the churches and missionary societies of the world. 
The draft plan thus provides for the representation, in a reconstructed As- 
sembly and in the Central and Executive Committees of the future World 
Council of Churches, of those who have special knowledge and experience 
of the missionary task of the church. This, I think, is important. Simply 
to create a Commission on World Mission and leave it at that does not meet 
the case. If the aim of integration is that the entire life and thought of the 
future ecumenical council must be permeated with the missionary dimen- 
sion of the church’s life and calling, then specific provision for the repre- 
sentation of missionary experience in the governing bodies of the future 
World Council is necessary. Similarly, it is important that the membership 
of the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism should not be limited 
to those who happen to be specialists in these fields. Provision is, therefore, 
made there for representation from other areas of concern and activity. 


Finally, those who drafted this plan were concerned to insure reason- 
able flexibility in ecumenical structure of the future. This, too, is im- 
portant. In my judgment, however, it is a promise rather than an achieve- 
ment in the present plan. There were some people on the Joint Committee, 
including myself, who advocated a much more radical overhaul of the 
whole ecumenical machine, based upon critical scrutiny of existing struc- 
ture. The predominant view, however, was in favor of preserving a large 
measure of organizational continuity. I am prepared to believe that they 
may be right, from the point of view of tactics. But I also believe that there 
are large unresolved problems in ecumenical structure which are not really 
touched by this plan. Underlying these questions of structure are even 
larger and more important questions of substance and purpose. Amongst 
such questions I would include: 

1. The unresolved problem of ecumenical study. What is the pur- 
pose of such study? Is it merely to educate people in the “ecumenical 
idea?” Or is it directly to serve the churches by bringing to bear upon 
their problems a wider range of knowledge and experience than they can 
command in separation? Should projects for ecumenical study grow out 
of the heads of a few officials in Geneva or London or New York? Or 
should they represent a genuine response to the actual needs of the 
churches? These are questions which urgently need to be faced. They 
grow directly out of the recent history of ecumenical study. The draft plan 
does not touch them, because it simply assumes that the existing divisional 
plans for study are to be continued, while the most urgent need of the ecu- 
menical movement is a radical review of those plans and, if necessary, an 
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adaptation of organization which will make ecumenical study—in the best 
sense—the servant of the churches. 


2. The place of Christian councils in the ecumenical future. This is 
not resolved by the plan. To be sure, the Commission on World Mission 
and Evangelism recognizes conciliar representation in its membership. But 
the relation of councils to the central structure of the reconstructed World 
Council as proposed remains as obscure and ambiguous as ever. This is a 
problem with which the ecumenical movement must sooner or later come to 
terms. The present discussions on integration would seem to have pro- 
vided a suitable opportunity for such encounter. The present plan does 
not provide it. 


3. The relation of the development of Inter-Church Aid to the historic 
missionary activity and present missionary responsibility of the churches. 
This is an acute and pressing problem, which perhaps more than any other 
factor helped to accelerate integration. Yet here again the plan evades the 
problem. It simply assumes that these sensitive and difficult questions 
will somehow be sorted out within an integrated council. In my view, it 
would be a more wise procedure to look at these questions in advance of 
integration and, while reconstruction is in process, endeavor to bring our 
organization to a stage at which it can help to relieve and not simply per- 
petuate pre-integration difficulties. 


These are all large and difficult questions. Integration or no integra- 
tion, we must go on wrestling with them. The biggest question of all, of 
course, is: What is the meaning in our time of the missionary calling of the 
church? What is the nature of missionary action in an ecumenical era? To 
this latter question we shall turn in our final paper. 


In conclusion, let me say that this whole question of structure must be 
faced by the ecumenical movement at this time. The difficult task of organ- 
izational reconstruction is not simply a distasteful necessity but a great op- 
portunity to do that thing for which many missionary enthusiasts have 
prayed and worked for a very long time: to bring the missionary obligation 
and concern of the church into the very heart of the life of the churches. 
The opportunity is clearly set forth in the words with which the Joint Com- 
mittee presented the plan to the two world bodies: 


No plan can by itself ensure the spiritual integration which is our deepest 
desire. This can only come as the gift of God. Nevertheless, this plan is 
submitted to the two world bodies in the conviction that its realization will 
represent a decisive step of obedience towards the fulfilment of the total 
task which the Lord has entrusted to the whole Church. 
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4. Missionary Action in an Ecumenical Era 
An Ecumenical Era 


We live in an ecumenical era in a double sense. This is an age of 
secular ecumenicity or world-wideness. The old insularity of earlier epochs 
has gone. Science and technology have made the world one. But it is one 
only in a technological sense; as Arnold Toynbee has remarked in his book 
Civilization on Trial, the civilization which has run around the world like 
wildfire is a technological selvedge with the main stuff torn out. And be- 
cause the durable stuff of a common culture, based on common values, is 
missing, the world is deeply divided ideologically, culturally, and re- 
ligiously. It is a very dangerous world. More than twenty years ago the 
Frenchman André Maurois wrote that the tragedy of our time is that the 
world has become a unity before mankind is fit for that high destiny. With 
every passing year this tragedy becomes more apparent. The world has 
indeed become a neighborhood. But there is little evidence that the nations 
have yet learned how to be neighbors. 


Within this confused technological unity there is taking place the 
mightiest revolution, measured in terms of the masses involved, that the 
world has ever seen. People have recently been very excited about the 
launching of sputnik and various other satellites. But the projection of air- 
borne ironmongery into outer space may in the long run be much less sig- 
nificant than what is at present happening on the face of this globe. There 
is, for example, the stupendous fact that in the last decade or so vast popu- 
lations, hitherto subject in one form or another to the political dominion of 
the Western world, have acquired the right and responsibility to control 
their own destinies. They represent the majority of the inhabitants of the 
earth. They have been launched upon the tremendous and perilous task of 
self-government and of social and economic reconstruction. Most of these 
new nations have formally adopted some form of democratic government. 
All pay lip service to the democratic idea, even when they deny in practice 
some of its traditional presuppositions. 

Now these dramatic changes have been taking place in those areas of 
the world in which the historic missionary enterprise has been most inti- 
mately involved. The comparative calm and stability which formed the 
background of missionary action for a hundred and fifty years has gone. 
Amid tumult and upheaval, peril and uncertainty, the church today is called 
to fulfill its mission. Whatever may be said of the ecumenical era in the 
secular world, it is not an era of tranquility. 

There is also, as we know, an ecumenical era in the life of the church. 
Here, I would suggest, the portents are more clear and more hopeful. As 
Temple said fifteen years ago, the great new fact of our era is the one hope 
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for the coming days. It may well help in “providing for the spirit of Christ 
the agency by which He may transform the world.” 


Yes—but how? There’s the rub. When we get behind all our exu- 
berant generalizations about the emergence of the world-wide fellowship 
and the glories of the ecumnical era, we must face the hard, practical ques- 
tion: In the light of history, in the light of the changed conditions in the 
Church and the world, in the light of the Church’s unchanging task, how is 
our missionary obedience to be fulfilled today? We must, therefore, turn 
to a consideration of missionary action. 


Missionary Action 


The missionary movement today is in a predicament. That predica- 
ment arises primarily in the realm of action. There has been a striking 
clarification of theological thought regarding the mission of the church. 
One of the most important developments in theological thinking has been 
the recovery of the centrality of the church as the instrument of world mis- 
sion. The affirmation that the church exists for mission, and that mission 
is of the esse of the church, is widely accepted and frequently preached. 
That is not necessarily to say that it is seriously believed and its practical 
implications accepted! But at least there is a good deal of theoretical cor- 
rectness in the attitude to missions of ministers and members of the church. 

It is when we turn from theological affirmation and strategic principle 
to missionary action that we encounter perplexity and frustration. It is of 
the highest importance that we should face that unpleasant fact. I can do 
little more in this brief scope than offer certain broad pointers which may 
form the prolegomena to a new strategy of action in an ecumenical era. 


If the great new fact of our era means anything, it means that the 
church is a world-wide fellowship. Historically, Christian world mission 
has been in the main the outgoing of the Christian West to the so-called 
“non-Christian world.” Perhaps its most distinctive feature has been that 
it has provided a vehicle for the service of persons to persons. I believe 
that the preservation of that personal element is vital. One of the most 
acute problems of the present missionary situation is to know how effec- 
tively to preserve it, and at the same time to broaden the whole missionary 
initiative to embrace the world-wide fellowship. 

Why should a crossing of frontiers, and the high privilege of this dis- 
tinctive missionary service, be confined to the older Christendom? To be 
sure, there are here far greater resources in life and treasure, but in an 
ecumenical era we must not permit the facts of history and economics to 
obscure the truth that this high calling belongs to the whole church. 

The word “missionary” must be given a new and wider meaning in our 
time. I am among those who believe with some conviction that the term 
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should not be abandoned. In some circles it is regarded as a bad word. 
And there are those who are prepared to compass sea and land to find one 
synonym that is less offensive! In some circles the term “fraternal worker” 
is used as a substitute. It is not a substitute. It bears a quite different 
meaning. The word “missionary” may not be a New Testament word, but 
it embodies an essential New Testament idea which must at all costs be pre- 
served. I would suggest to some of our friends who in a mood of panic 
would like to scrap it that this word is really not so offensive as they 
imagine. It is still true in most countries of Asia that to say that a person 
has a “missionary spirit” is to pay him the highest compliment. And this 
is a phrase often used, in these complimentary terms, in non-Christian 
circles. What is needed is not the abandonment of a word that has some- 
times been misunderstood, but its Christian rehabilitation. One of the best 
ways to rehabilitate it is not to stop using it altogether, but so to adapt our 
missionary organization and our ecclesiastical life that those who have a 


missionary vocation in any part of the world may be offered the opportunity 
by the church to fulfill it. 


There have been some small but important developments which point 
in this direction. I would mention particularly the initiative of those who 
formed the body known as the Asia Council on Ecumenical Mission. This 
council brought together a limited group of missions and of churches in East 
Asia, drawn mainly from a common confessional background, with the ex- 
press purpose of enlarging the opportunity for Asian Christians to take 
their part in the missionary outreach of the church. An East Asian Chris- 
tian Conference was held in 1957 in the town of Prapat, in Sumatra. The 
main concern of that conference was the unfinished evangelistic task of the 
churches in Asia. One of its most far-reaching decisions was that the joint 
secretariat of the W.C.C. and the I.M.C. in East Asia should extend its func- 
tions to include the development of evangelistic or missionary enterprises 
by the churches in eastern Asia. It should be added that, with the accep- 
tance of these enlarged functions for the East Asia Secretariat, the Asia 
Council on Ecumenical Mission decided to wind up its activities, or rather 
to merge them in the activities of the wider East Asia Christian Conference. 


These, of course, are not new developments. For many years there has 
been a Christian mission from South India to Papua. The United Church 
of North India has also had a missionary in Kenya for a number of years. 
The Methodist Church has more recently organized a joint operation in a 
pioneer mission to Borneo. They have recruited an international team of 
missionaries, including Asians and Westerners, and sent them into a new 
area on that island. These are but illustrations of the practical expression 
of a new idea. They must be woven into a new and broader pattern of 
missionary strategy. 
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A Greater Mobility 


In the mid-nineteenth century Henry Venn, the great missionary leader 
of the Church Missionary Society, wrote as follows: 


Regarding the ultimate object of a mission, viewed under its ecclesi- 
astical result, to be the settlement of a native church, under native pastors 
on a self-supporting system, it should be born in mind that the progress 
of a mission mainly depends upon the training up and the location of local 
pastors; and that, as it has been happily expressed, the euthanasia of a 
mission takes place when a missionary, surrounded by well-trained native 
congregations under native pastors, is able to resign all pastoral work 
into their hands, and gradually relax his superintendence over the pastors 
themselves, till it insensibly ceases; and so the mission passes into a 
settled Christian community. 


That massive victorian sentence indicates that one hundred years ago mis- 
sionary leaders were clear about the role of the missionary society in rela- 
tion to the indigenous church. The idea of Henry Venn has very largely 
influenced the policies of all enlightened missionary agencies. There has 
been a constant process of adaptation and the devolution of responsibility 
from mission to church. It has been, and continues to be, a painful process. 
It has often been pursued too slowly. It has often been attempted clumsily. 
But to a very considerable extent it has been done. That is why there is 
today a church which has taken root in almost every land. From a fairly 
extensive knowledge of the missionary situation today, I should say that on 
the whole missions have done fairly well in what Venn called “euthanasia.” 
At any rate, they have had good intentions, even where they have fallen 
down in their execution. On the other hand, I think that missions have 
failed very widely and seriously in putting into practice one of the other 
ideals of that great missionary statesman. Venn argued that, when the mis- 
sion has resulted in what he called “a settled Christian community,” then 
with all its resources it should withdraw and pass on to the “regions be- 
yond.” In other words, he was advocating a hundred years ago a mission- 
ary mobility which has not in fact been achieved anywhere. In more recent 
years Dr. Donald McGavran, has been advocating—in the different context 
of today—the need for far greater flexibility and mobility in the use of 
missionary resources. I cannot agree entirely with his arguments, but with 
his main aim I have very considerable sympathy. 


The truth is that the missionary enterprise has been bogged down in the 
establishment it has built up over years of carefully evolved and conserved 
tradition. This is not a static age; and its needs will not be met by a static 
strategy. In achieving a new mobility the younger churches, no less than 
the older missionary agencies, will need to be open to the winds of the spirit. 
All too often they represent the most conservative element in the total situa- 
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tion. Partnership in obedience calls for candor in converse. There is no 
point at which it is more sorely needed than in this business of blazing 
through the rigidities of the establishment and releasing men and resources 
for new ventures in missionary outreach. 


A More Adequate Education. 


An essential ingredient in the solution of the problem of missionary 
action in an ecumenical era is the more adequate education of the church. 


We need such education in the churches of the older Christendom of 
the West. All our churches pour forth streams of literature about the mis- 
sion of the church, but our highly organized missionary education depart- 
ments make relatively little impact upon either the thought or action of the 
Christian congregations which they bombard with their literature. I some- 
times think that, if only a proportion of the resources which already go into 
these highly organized operations were devoted to a concentrated effort to 
influence the training of the ministry, we should get far more effective re- 
sults. I would suggest that the ministers of the word hold in their hands 
the key to the solution of the problem of the education of the church in its 
missionary obligation and calling. 


A hundred years ago the great Scottish missionary statesman, Alex- 
ander Duff, saw this with great clarity. He reached the conclusion, after 
considerable experience of missionary education and of the deputation 
work to which returned missionaries were subjected by their boards, that the 
Church of Scotland would never waken to its missionary responsibility until 
there was a parish ministry informed and inspired by missionary vision. So 
Duff applied to this problem the energy and statesmanship which, in India, 
enabled him to leave a mark upon the whole structure of Indian higher 
education. He campaigned in the Church of Scotland for the reform of 
theological education. He concentrated upon the necessity for establishing 
chairs of missionary theology in the theological colleges of his church. 


Theologians are a cautious tribe. Duff spent many years in seeking 
to convince the theologians of his church and the General Assembly that such 
reform was necessary. When he finally achieved success he was an old 
man. He had, however, persuaded the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland to establish a chair of evangelistic theology. This was, in fact, the 
first chair in missionary theology in the history of Protestantism. But the 
sequel is a sad story. Duff himself was persuaded to become the first oc- 
cupant of the chair which he had done so much to establish. He was a tired 
man, prematurely aged by long residence in the tropics and by a ceaseless 
outpouring of energy over a long period of years. He had always been an 
orator of great power and eloquence. He also possessed a mind of almost 
devastating comprehensiveness. By the time he began to lecture as profes- 
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sor of evangelistic theology, these gifts of eloquence and comprehensive- 
ness of mind had begun to run to seed. His lectures were curiously wordy 
and often incomprehensible to his students. He ended up by killing his 
great concept through his own undisciplined garrulity. The professorship 
of evangelistic theory barely survived his death. 


There is sadness in this story of a great missionary statesman and 
pioneer. But I have no doubt that Alexander Duff had the right idea. He 
was convinced that the clue to missionary and ecumenical education in the 
church lay with the training of the ministry. This is increasingly recognized 
today. There has been, particularly in this country, a very important de- 
velopment in ecumenical education in theological colleges and seminaries. 
It is necessary that such education should have two foci. It should represent 
a process of permeation, a dimension within which all the disciplines of the- 
ological study come to a new focus and a new relevance in the light of the 
missionary purpose of the church. It is also increasingly recognized that 
ecumenical studies represent a discipline in their own right. This is par- 
ticularly true in the domain of what our Catholic friends call “missiology.” 
In the scientific study of missionary theory and practice the Roman Catholic 
Church is far ahead of most Protestant churches. Within Protestantism, the 
German churches have done more to systematize missionary studies than the 
churches of any other country. In the ecumenical era upon which we have 
entered, I believe that one of our great needs is a deepening and enlarge- 
ment of ecumenical education in our theological seminaries. This must in- 
clude a knowledge of both the missionary outreach of the church and the 
contemporary issues involved, together with the concern for Christian unity. 


If the need for a more adequate theological education in the churches 
of the West is great, it is immensely greater in the younger churches. At the 
recent Ghana Assembly of the International Missionary Council there was 
a new and important development in ecumenical missionary strategy. An 
International Missionary Council fund for the advancement of theological 
education in the younger churches was initiated, with an initial capital of 
$4,000,000. This is significant in two ways. First, it is significant as a 
concrete recognition of the centrality of the training of the indigenous minis- 
try in any sound missionary strategy today. We have been saying this kind 
of thing for twenty years in International Missionary Council conferences 
and elsewhere. Ghana 1958 represents a new departure in that the I.M.C. 
has for the first time been placed in a position to do something more than 
talk about theological education. An immense new responsibility has been 
given to the council, which in turn vested that responsibility in a small and 
carefully chosen international Committee on Theological Education. 

The second point at which this development is of significance is this. 
Interdenominational cooperation in the missionary enterprise has for many 
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years been a commonplace in such fields as general education, medical re- 
lief, etc. It is also a familiar fact that the more closely one moves to the 
center of the church’s life and witness the more difficult it becomes to 
achieve effective cooperation. The training of the ministry is one of the 
most sensitive points in the life of any church. It is, I believe, a profoundly 
important fact that in the year 1958 the Assembly of the International Mis- 
sionary Council agreed with complete unanimity that it would undertake a 
combined operation designed to advance the training of the ministry in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. This I believe to be one of the most important 
decisions and potentially one of the most important developments in the 
whole history of the ecumenical movement. Amongst other things it repre- 
sents a great new venture in missionary action. It may well point the way 
toward a reshaping of missionary strategy in this ecumenical era. 

In conclusion may I say that the missionary crisis of our time is less 
a crisis of knowledge than of action. We have all heard of the farmer who 
refused to go to an agricultural demonstration on the ground that he knew 
more about farming than he had ever been able to put into practice. The 
great nineteenth-century biologist, T. H. Huxley, once wrote that “the great 
end of life is not knowledge but action.” And these words of the agnostic 
scientist echo a deep truth of the New Testament. “He who puts the truth 
into action comes to the light, that his deeds may be made plain for all to 
see, because they are done in God” (John 3:21). 

It is as true of the ecumenical prospect as of any other sphere of Chris- 
tian life and experience that “he that willeth to do—shall know.” 











The Church’s Mission and Syncretism 
Crisis in the Christian West 
By V. E. Devadutt 


SOME OF THE discerning leaders in the modern missionary movement 
have often manifested a concern lest the younger churches, by the force and 
pressures of the cultural environment in which they find themselves, yield 
to syncretistic tendencies often found in such environment. The concern is 
of course motivated by the fear that once the younger churches yield to 
syncretistic tendencies, the distinctive character of the Christian faith would 
be lost and with that loss it would only be a short time before Christianity is 
killed in the lands of these younger churches by a friendly embrace from 
the older religions of Asia. One cannot predict with any certainty what the 
future course of Christianity is going to be in Asia, though the present signs 
point to the existence of a sound, if not a creative, theological position 
among the younger churches. A Christian visitor from the lands of the 
younger churches to this country, however, is often surprised to find that 
the tendencies to syncretism here are more real than in the lands from which 
he has come. This article is an attempt to enquire into the background of 
such tendencies. It is more in the nature of thinking aloud than a thesis. 
And if there is any substance to what is stated here, it should be a matter of 
concern to all who believe that Christianity is not a merely cultural phe- 
nomenon but a faith claiming to be rooted in something independent of any 
given culture, that is, rooted in something objectively true. 

We must start with a definition of syncretism. There are certain re- 
ligions like the Christian which believe that they have a center whose charac- 
ter and nature are fairly precisely defined and that there is also a certain 
residue which is organically related to the center. Since the center is also 
the real foundation no compromise could be entertained relative to its na- 
ture and character of this residue also. Syncretism results when elements 
contrary to the understood character and nature of the center are incor- 
porated into the religion. When such elements are introduced several things 
may result. One is the probable and possible imposition of a reduction in 
the nature and character of the center and therefore a consequential dis- 
tortion of the residue organically related to the center. Another is the 
breakdown of the organic character of the religion. In this latter case the 
nature and character of the center may be maintained in a formal way but 
the center bears no longer any organic relationship to the rest. The door is 
open to a bewildering mass of beliefs and practices that may be completely 
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contrary to what is implied in the nature and character of the center. A 
classic example of this type of syncretism is seen in Roman Catholicism in 
many areas of the world where some of the central beliefs of Christianity 
exist side by side or mixed with animistic beliefs and practices. Religion 
in such cases is little more than a loose and incoherent collection of beliefs 
and practices. 

In America how does the threat of syncretism in Christianity arise? 

Let us first survey certain popular religious attitudes in this country. 


Syncretism is a real threat only to those who believe that their religion 
has an irreducible center and that there is a residue which is consequential 
and is organically related to the center. One discovers however among stu- 
dents and teachers in this country a widely prevalent view that the nature 
and character of the religious center should be considered as open questions 
and therefore to be constantly rediscovered. It is true even in such a case 
that there still remains the desire to seek for a unity in beliefs and practices 
and to maintain that unity. But this unity is subject to constant reformula- 
tion or revision. On the surface this attitude appears commendable, for 
what motivates it is the desire to keep open-mindedness in the quest after 
truth, and this is a necessary virtue in education. The Christian cannot be 
against open-mindedness; nor is he against the acquisition of new insights 
in relation to his understanding of his own faith. He nevertheless believes 
that there is a given element in his religion which he is not free to throw 
away. 


The Tentative Guess 


The threat of syncretism may also arise where it is believed that man 
can never attain to any sure knowledge of what is ultimately true. One of 
the inevitable conclusions is that though religion professes to have an un- 
deniable reference to the ultimate, it can at best be only a tentative guess. 
Every guess may be just as good as any other. These guesses can learn from 
each other. Here again unity in beliefs and practices may be sought but 
there is nothing sacrosanct about unity at any given time. It is subject to 
reformulation in the light of the growing corporate experience of the human 
family. 

This view is also held very widely in university circles. Let us admit 
that if the initial assumption is right the rest of the position follows per- 
fectly logically and consistently. The initial assumption however is hidden 
in this case. This assumption is that whatever knowledge man has of God, 
it is the result of man’s search only. 

There is a third source at the popular level from which the threat of 
syncretism arises. I believe it is Ernest Hocking who first drew attention 
to a supposed distinction between the classical concept of education and the 
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American concept of education. According to this alleged distinction the 
classical concept of education aimed at producing a type, the scholarly and 
cultivated gentleman. According to the American concept the purpose of 
education is not to produce a type but the free and unique individual. 
Whether the judgment against the classical concept of education is right or 
not, it can hardly be denied that American education does aim at producing 
the free and unique individual. And one should have no quarrel with this 
aim. It must also be recognized that a great deal of the pioneering and 
inventive genius in American culture is in a great measure due to this em- 
phasis in education. But every good thing can be carried to an extreme and 
extreme individualism has its evils. Total and uncritical repudiation of the 
past to assert the sovereign rights of the individual to map out his own life 
attractive as it is, is liable to aberrations. Skepticism with regard to that 
which cannot be authenticated in individual search or experience is elevated 
to a moral virtue, without raising the question whether the individual him- 
self is fitted morally and intellectually to ask for such individualistic 
authentication. And if there is general skepticism with regard to the cen- 
tral affirmations of Christianity there is no need to seek to preserve its 
integrity. 


While these are some of the features of the contemporary cultural 
scene in this country as I see it, there seems to be a background of a more 
serious intellectual tradition. In this intellectual tradition there are various 
strands. One of them is the rationalistic-idealistic strand, which though it 
lasted but for a brief period in this country and is now discredited almost 
universally, left a profound influence on the thinking of people. It con- 
tributed to the production of that generalized type called liberalism. The 
central emphasis of the rationalistic-idealistic tradition is on the rational 
character of all existence and therefore on the possibility of gaining sure 
knowledge of the secrets of all existence when the mind is employed ration- 
ally to this end. It is not so much the epistemology of idealism, however, as 
its general ontological assumptions that seem to have percolated into liberal 
thinking. Thus one of the emphases of the liberals has been in immanent- 
ism. While this emphasis never seemed to have developed into pantheism, 
or to the blurring of the distinction between man and God, nevertheless it 
was believed that God was to be found everywhere, in the whole area of ex- 
istence. And one’s knowledge of God was not derived so much from any 
special acts of intrusion on God’s part into nature and human history but 
in man’s openness to the presence of God everywhere. And with this, the 
liberal was committed to the evolutionary nature of man’s knowledge of 
God as the only valid one. If one were to admit that there was revelation, 
there was fundamentally no discontinuity between revelation and discovery. 
A further result of an immanentist view was the reverence for humanity in 
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general and the optimistic anticipation of the sure maturity of all that was 
potentially hidden in this humanity. It would of course be untrue to charge 
the liberals with blindness to evil in the human scene. Their dominant con- 
cern was always ethical but on the whole the immanentist view ascribed evil 
to forces outside man. 


Religious liberalism of this type laid the foundation for the growth of 
humanistic liberalism. In this development trust in man and his capacity 
for unlimited progress became the dominant note. Along with this, respect 
for the freedom of the individual and his right to choose his own way of 
life became the highest of human values. Not that a Christian can reject 
these values. But undergirded by a purely humanistic outlook they in- 
evitably lead to the type of cultural situation we have discussed earlier and 
to religious relativism which is one of the strongest allies of syncretism. 


But in a country like America with its necessary frontier spirit in every 
area of life and its activity, a more practically oriented philosophy was 
bound to replace everything even with the slightest tinge of idealism. 


The Birth of Pragmatism 


Early in the history of modern European thought a sharp conflict de- 
veloped between rationalism and empiricism. David Hume was perhaps the 
ablest and staunchest exponent of the empiricist method. In this contro- 
versy, Hume was not only up against the rationalists who believed that all 
knowledge was nothing but an “immanent evolution” of certain “a priori 
ideas” but was also up against certain accepted scientific notions of the time. 
The scientific world view of the day rested heavily on the notions of causal- 
ity and substance. These notions assumed an objective order, but Hume’s 
empirical method purported to show that there was no more an answering 
objective order responding to the notions of causality and substance than to 
the notion of a permanent identical self. Causality and substance were fic- 
titious notions, though undoubtedly useful and for that reason not to be 
thrown away lightly. In other words according to Hume the fundamental 
scientific concepts were not true but useful. But in calling them useful 
Hume unwittingly opened the door to a new philosophical approach. And 
the genius for practical thinking of the American saw that Hume was setting 
up an unnecessary antithesis between the true and the useful and that to say 
a thing is true is to say it is useful. Thus pragamatism was born in this 
country in the nineteenth century, though it had a long history before its 
formal birth as a school. This pragmatism broke away from the older type 
of British empiricism. 

Meanwhile of course the natural sciences and technology have been 
making steady progress, and this progress was bound to affect the thinking 
of people. William James, usually called the father of American pragma- 
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tism, was not to remain the last word in the pragmatic school of thinking. 
Though his Will to Believe and Varieties of Religious Experience had a pro- 
found influence on the thinking of people, his was primarily a psychological 
approach and psychology was still in its infancy. William James himself 
was a profoundly religious man and his psychological approach to religion 
did not end in the subjectivism of later psychologism; nor did his pragmatic 
approach to religion reduce religious experience to a mere useful fiction. 
But the one to carry the work of William James further by marrying it 
definitely to the then known methodology of the natural sciences which were 
making such a tremendous progress was John Dewey. John Dewey at the 
height of his career was the doyen in the intellectual and philosophical 
world. His thinking had made a profound influence on all who studied 
under him or who seriously read his works. His general intellectual ap- 
proach laid the pathway for every intellectual to travel, especially for those 
in education. 


John Dewey on Religion 
What was John Dewey’s influence? Let us see some of his thought. 


The first aspect is what I might call a naturalistic approach to all ex- 
istence. Sterling P. Lamprecht in his essay entitled “Naturalism and Re- 
ligion” defines naturalism thus: “a philosophical position, empirical in 
method, that regards everything that exists or occurs to be conditioned in its 
existence or occurrence by causal factors within one all-encompassing sys- 
tem of nature, however ‘spiritual’ or purposeful or rational some of these 
things and events may in their functions or values prove to be.”* Thus the 
two important points in naturalism are these: in its method of enquiry it is 
thoroughly empirical and its area of enquiry is nature which alone is real, 
or as another philosopher of this school puts it, “the terms selected by the 
naturalist for philosophic treatment are exclusively those which can be in- 
corporated within scientific method and its conclusions.” 


Secondly, and consistently with the above position, Dewey and his 
school looked upon God as one to be sought within nature and not above and 
beyond “nature.” But by this we should not understand that Dewey meant 
God to be an entity in nature or some specifically designated and constant 
process in nature, i.e., in the world outside man. To him the word “God” 
means “the ideal ends that at a given time and place one acknowledges as 
having authority over his volition and emotion, the values to which one is 

1. Naturalism and The Human Spirit, ed. Y. H. Krikorian. (Columbia University Press, 
1944), p. 18. 


2. Lavine, Thelma Z., “What is the Method of Naturalism,” Journal of Philosophy vol. 50, 
p. 159. 
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supremely devoted as far as these ends, through imagination take on unity.”” 
Or again “ ‘God’ represents a unification of ideal values that is essentially 
imaginative in origin when the imagination supervenes in conduct.‘ Thus 
God belongs to our imagination and since imagination is a natural process, 
God is something which is entirely natural. 


Thirdly, the ideals though originating in imagination, should not be 
viewed as illusory. Their reality is proved by the power they exercise on 
our volition or action. The ideals are possibilities. Nevertheless it is not 
every ideal end that is divine in nature but only such as are compatible 
with one another and in general enhance human welfare and good, and 
therefore God is strictly the unity of these ideal ends. Here is where 
Dewey’s instrumentalism comes in. 


More than these positive statements about God, Dewey’s criticism of 
religion as traditionally conceived is enlightening. 

According to him, by making God a supernatural entity, religion tends 
to make us look backward rather than forward. This is the evil of thinking 
of God “as some kind of a being having a prior and therefore non-ideal 
existence.” 

Secondly, all institutional religion, he would contend is culturally con- 
ditioned and therefore in all traditional religion there is a deposit which is 
a survival of an outgrown culture. 

Thirdly, Dewey would distinguish between religion which is thus a cul- 
turally conditioned phenomenon and the “religious” which does not repre- 
sent any specific beliefs and doctrines but an attitude to all things. The 
“religious” attitude is always forward looking and progressive. 


Dewey's Popular Influence 


The cumulative effect of Dewey’s philosophy in the popular thinking 
may be summarized thus: in the first place suspicion of anything that 
smacks of traditionalism. One of the curious facts of Western culture is 
this. The Hebrew-Christian religious tradition with its emphasis on history 
as the realm of God’s purposive action, invested history with a tremendous 
value. Western man’s so-called historical realism in contrast to the Eastern 
man’s anti-historical attitude is directly the result of Hebrew-Christian tradi- 
tion. But historical events are interconnected in some measure. The three 
dimensions of history, the past, present and the future, are connected in 
some way even empirically and certainly connected when viewed in the per- 

3. John Dewey, A Common Faith, (Yale University Press, 1934), p. 42. Though I have read 
Dewey’s A Common Faith and used this and other works of his in my classes, I have been guided 
in the choice of selections from A Common Faith and in making this brief presentation of Dewey’s 
attitude to Religion by Samuel M. Thompson’s book, A Modern Philosophy of Religion (Henry 
Regnery, 1955). 


4. Ibid., p. 43. 
5. Ibid., p. 42. 
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spective of the Hebrew-Christian religious tradition. The connection does 
not necessarily mean a unilinear development in history. The process of 
history may be more similar to a dialectical process, the acting and counter- 
acting factors being God’s acts of judgment and redemption or man’s sin 
and repentance. Nevertheless when historical realism is freed from its 
religious perspective, history ceases to be a three dimensional reality. We 
tend to detach the present from the past and our boasted historical realism 
becomes completely distorted, for our engagement with history becomes en- 
gagement merely with the present movement. Though Dewey did not intend 
this and though his interest was progress, his attitude to what he considered 
traditional tended to develop a temper of mind that would suspect every- 
thing that came from the past. Every religion to the extent that it is tradi- 
tional must seek to redeem itself from the past and lest it become frozen 
even in the present it must keep itself open to new influences and insights. 
A Christian may not quarrel with the need for openness to new influences 
and new insights but if Christianity is a historical religion, not only in “the 
sense that it has a history but in the sense that it is rooted in certain histori- 
cal events,”* then the anti-traditionalism that would deny this historical 
rootage is inimical to the maintenance of the integrity of the Christian faith. 
Yet a great part of the anti-traditional attitude in the educational system of 
this country, desirable in many ways, hurts the Christian faith right at its 
center. 


Cultural Relativism 
This general attitude has been aided and abetted by the school of 


anthropological and cultural relativism. Every religion is in a measure 
culturally conditioned, but when anthropologists and students of culture 
extend their studies to pass judgments on the objective reference of any 
religious belief they are turning anthropology into a metaphysic. In my 
experience as a college teacher in this country, I found that the most skep- 
tical students with regard to religion were the students of sociology and 
psychology. To the students of sociology all religion is sociologically de- 
termined. The failure here is to distinguish between certain institutional 
aspects of religion and the metaphysical and theological assumptions. To 
the students of psychology all religious beliefs are psychologically deter- 
mined. When sociology and psychology enter into the frontiers of meta- 
physics, they are no longer sciences. They become metaphysics or pseudo- 
sciences. 


A second result at the popular level of Dewey’s general philosophical 
position is that temper of mind which looks upon religion as primarily in- 


6. Words of Albert Outler in a speech at the North American Conference on Faith and Order, 
Oberlin, Ohio, Sept. 1957. 
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strumental or functional. If you asked Dewey himself what is the point in 
using the concept of God in his system, since he is “only an imaginary 
construction and so exists only in idea”’ his reply would be this: 


In a distracted age the need for such an idea is urgent. It can unify 
interests and energies now dispersed; it can direct action and generate 
heat of emotion and the light of intelligence. Whether one gives the name 
“God” this union, operative in thought and action is a matter for indi- 
vidual decision. But the function of such a working union of the ideal and 
actual seems to me to be identical with the force that has in fact been 
attached to the conception of God in all the religions that have a spiritual 
content; and a clear idea of that function seems to me urgently needed 
at the present time.* 


God becomes here functional. Once God is functional, it is a short step to 
say all religion is only functional. The view that religion is primarily in- 
strumental and functional is supported also by anthropological and socio- 
logical relativists. When religion is thus viewed there is no necessary 
choice between various religions and as a matter of fact there is no inher- 
ent sanctity attached to any religious belief. Value judgments on religion 
divorced from the functional character of religion are misplaced. 


That religion is functional in a measure need not be denied. One of 
the functions it performs is that any given religion effects a social coherence 
among its adherents. If social coherence were in itself an absolute value 
irrespective of the character of any given social coherence, then one need 
not bother about the relative merits of various religions. Admitting that it is 
not always easy to judge as to the superior virtues of one civilization over 
against another, there are obvious instances of civilizations arresting the 
maturity in all those recognizable human qualities of the groups reflecting 
those civilizations. If Toynbee is right through his empirical study in rec- 
ognizing those qualities of civilization and culture which help respectively 
the progress of nations or hasten their decay, at least we have one value 
judgment on civilizations. And if religion and civilization are integrally 
connected, for that is what is meant by saying that religion helps social co- 
herence, then there is at least one criterion by which one may be permitted 
to judge the relative merits of various religions. But this line of criticism 
of course does not destroy the thesis of those who hold to the view that re- 
ligion is totally functional and its objective reference is only to the effects 
of such functional operation. We require a strong apologetic here for the 
view that, while religion has a functional character, function alone cannot 
be the sole criterion of judging the truth of religious belief, for the belief 
itself is in many cases prior to the function. 


7. Samuel M. Thompson, A Modern Philosophy of Religion, p. 224. 
8. John Dewey, A Common Faith (Yale University Press, 1934), pp. 51-52. 
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A third result of the general philosophy of Dewey on the thinking of 
the people is the elevation of the scientific method to a sovereign position. 
The stupendous results of scientific investigation have greatly helped in 
strengthening the confidence placed in the scientific method. Of course the 
Christian’s quarrel is not with the scientific method nor does he dispute the 
fact that its achievements are nothing short of a marvel. His quarrel is 
with the elevation of that method to a sovereign position. The scientific 
method has three parts to it. One is observation of relevant data. When we 
say observation of relevant data, it means not random observation. It in- 
volves classification, definition and measurement. As Martin Johnson has 
put it, only with reference to the measurable, that is to say only the quantita- 
tive “can statements be made on which there is any decision as to whether 
two scientists agree or disagree.”” A second step is formulation of a hy- 
pothesis and a third step is verification. Verification needs data that are 
repeatable and measurable. In other words the scientific method was orig- 
inally designed to enquire into that reality which is repeatable and measur- 
able. Now we have two modern tendencies resulting from the supremacy 
assigned to the scientific method conceived thus.” 


When Science Is Supreme 


First, one may admit that there may be a reality beyond the dimensions 
of that which is revealed by the scientific method but assert that we cannot 
however say anything about it. All religious affirmations therefore must be 
treated strictly as matters of personal choice and no debate could be under- 
taken as to their relative merits. Furthermore, since personal freedom is 
necessary in the investigation of truth, the integrity of such freedom must 
be guarded and no conformity to any religious creed can be demanded. 
This I would suggest is the prevalent mood among many intellectuals in this 


country. 


But there is a second result from the supremacy assigned to the scien- 
tific method and this is a philosophical school which is attracting an in- 
creasing number of young intellectuals. This philosophical school may be 
recognized under the broad title of logical empiricism. There are several 
branches of it and their discussions are highly technical. If we may how- 
ever put in non-technical language the underlying assumption of all these 
schools; it is that in human speech only two kinds of statements have cog- 
nitional meaning. One kind is called the logico-mathematical which, while 
not pointing to any existing state of affairs beyond itself, nevertheless pro- 
vides the schematism of all valid reasoning or the valid framework for the 

9. Martin Johnson, Science and Meaning of Truth, p. 55. 
10. It is well to remember that modern science does not state any longer in dogmatic tones 


what the scientific method is. When philosophers talk about the scientific method they are 
primarily thinking of Newtonian physics. 
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description of reality, though the propositions themselves do not make any 
such description. The other kind of statements that have a cognitive value 
and are therefore meaningful in relation to knowledge are those that refer 
to an existing state of affairs and therefore are capable of empirical test or 
verification in relation to the existing state of affairs to which they refer. 
Every other type of statement whatever other value it may have, has no cog- 
nitional meaning as something adding to our knowledge. 


In simple terms, logical empiricism confines all content of knowledge 
to that which can be empirically verified. Out of this school, but not so 
rigid, has come another school known usually as the Oxford School. The 
Oxford school is mainly interested in the analysis of language and in indi- 
cating a precise use of terms or propositions. While not laying down the 
law that propositions have cognitional value only if they fulfil the demands 
of empirical verification, many of this school have nevertheless shown that 
a great deal of the religious language including such commonly used pri- 
mary statements as “God exists” is so imprecise that it really points to 
nothing. This demand for logical precision has thrown so many into a state 
of confusion that those who see a value in linguistic analysis but desire 
nevertheless to retain some of their religious beliefs are tending to treat re- 
ligion as a matter of liturgical experience, removing it from the arena of 
metaphysical or theological discussion. While it is true that the truth of a 
religious belief cannot be decided on the basis of logic, I am not sure either 
that this new trend to treat religious affirmations as primarily confessional 
or concerned with matters of liturgical experience can help maintain the 
integrity of the historic affirmations of the Christian faith, especially when 
they are challenged by rival systems of religion. A purely confessional 
stand while it has its virtues, eliminates the place for Christian apologetic. 
The purely confessional approach would seem to demand a dichotomizing 
of human personality: a rigorous intellectual discipline is needed in every 
other walk of life but in the matter of religion one can only depend on a 
commitment which cannot be explained. Perhaps in the end this is what all 
of us do or are driven to do but if this also involves, as it might very well 
involve, a matter of indifference to what anyone else may believe or how 
anyone else may interpret the historic Christian faith, then you open the 
way to the disintegration of this faith. 


Let me now illustrate from the writings of a contemporary Christian 
theologian in this country the way in which this whole intellectual tradition 
comes to fruition. I quote from Professor Floyd H. Ross of the faculty of 
the School of Religion in the University of Southern California. The edi- 
tor of the symposium entitled The Protestant Credo acclaims the professor 
in the following words: “A new star appeared on the firmament of religious 


authorship in the publication in 1950 of a little book called ‘Addressed to 
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Christians.’ Its author is Dr. Floyd Ross . . . the catholicity of his outlook 
goes beyond ecumenicity as presently conceived by Protestants. Thus, here 
is one of the new voices calling for a grand reorientation of thought within 
the Protestant household.” 

In the words of Professor Ross the following would represent the badly 
needed reorientation: 


In the twentieth century it is not only absurd but dangerous to ask people 
to swear a loyalty oath to any segment of the human past if it means 
potentially excluding from the fellowship of seekers those who cannot 
accept my labels, formulas, or beliefs. A modern Jew, David Daiches, 
has well said that the jealous guarding of the integrity of a religious or 
cultural tradition was justified only in ages when each cultural or 
religious group was guarding some special aspect of the truth which was 
denied or ignored by other groups. 

That time is past in my estimation. 

If Protestantism is broad enough and deep enough to include in its 
fellowship all devout seekers—a Ramakrishna and a Gandhi along with 
a Jacob Boehme and a William Penn, Gautama Buddha along with Roger 
Williams, Socrates along with Francis of Assisi—any one of us can be 
glad to join such a company of pilgrims.’? 


Or again expressing himself even more clearly on the need for re- 
orientation of the Protestant tradition, nay the Christian tradition, he writes, 


The religious quest—the human quest—is for wholeness of life. 
Every vital religious tradition provides or at least suggests plural ways of 
attacking the problem of self-actualization, God-realization, salvation 
(call it what you need to). The Hindus long ago recognized three distinct 
types of approaches (Karma yoga, bhakti yoga, jnana yoga). Each ap- 
proach, technique, or vehicle is of value only to the extent that it serves as 
an instrument of further growth. Hence there can be no such thing as an 
absolute theology or an absolute religion. Every religion to the extent that 
it encourages vital exploration in the life of the spirit will precipitate 
significant processes in the other religions with which it comes into 
contact. A generous exchange of honest seekers between the various 
religions is thus highly desirable.** 


The interesting point is that Professor Ross is not by any means alone 
in this attitude. It is very widely prevalent in this country. 

It can be seen that providing an apologetic in relation to the syncretistic 
tendencies in this country is not a simple task. The battle has got to be 
fought at many fronts. Dewey is dead but Dewey’s spirit is widespread. 
Some of the anthropologists have certainly moved away from a dogmatic 

1l. The Protestant Credo, ed. Virgilius Ferm (Philosophical Library, 1953), editor’s preface 
to the essay by Prof. Ross. To avoid any misunderstanding, I want to say that I do not include 
Ross in the analytical school. 

12. Floyd H. Ross, “Can Protestantism Come of Age,” in Ferm, The Protestant Credo. 


13. Floyd H. Ross, “The Christian Imperative,” Journal of the Bible and Religion, Jan., 1957. 
Published by the National Association of Biblical Instructors. 
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relativism. But their fundamental approach still leaves young minds with 
the quetsion of whether religion has anything more than a functional value. 
The older forms of pragmatism are no longer the dominant schools in the 
country, but students in colleges still look for what works and not for abso- 
lute truths, and they are generally frightened out of their wits by their 
teachers if they show interest in any position that talks of absolutes. Liberal- 
ism is discredited, but it has softened the zeal of religious convictions. We 
swear by liberal education, meaning thereby the need to elevate human 
values to their proper place in an age where science and technology by the 
sheer force of their successes have gained supremacy in our way of life; yet 
the temper of the mind of the age is to suspect everything that cannot be 
empirically verified. We boast of our historical realism, and yet we stand 
uprooted from the history that has made us into what we are. 

Perhaps our specific battle is on the fundamental question: Do we 
know God because he has made himself known to us in a decisive way in the 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ or do we know him through our 
search? Granting that man is congenitally a seeker after God, is it not pos- 
sible to grant that if this is the case with man, God himself is of such 
nature that he also can seek man? Eventually the decision on this question 
is the answer to whether syncretism is an evil or a virtue. 











Churches Behind the “Iron Curtain” 


The Persistence of Christian Life and Witness 
By Martin Niemdller 
A CONSIDERATION of the churches behind the Iron Curtain demands 


some knowledge concerning Communism as represented today by Russian 
Bolshevism, in order to avoid misinterpretations which sometimes blur the 
whole picture and then mislead. The Communist ideology means a system 
of ideas, which is closed and perfect in itself. The real Communist believes, 
or pretends to believe, in the unquestionable truth of this system and in the 
unavoidable success of this working theory. The communist accordingly is 
a believer who is not dependent on propaganda or enthusiasm or fanaticism; 
he can be an ice-cold rationalist, he can wait, he can accept the most dif- 
ferent attitudes if tactical reasons seems to demand. Communism is a sys- 
tem which in the long run makes the personal conscience superfluous, since 
it works its way automatically to its fulfillment. Therefore we must not be 
surprised to find that the tactics are surprisingly flexible, that the attitude 
towards people and institutions can be changed very fast and that never- 
theless nothing really is changed. 


I am often asked the question whether the Russians or other bolshevist 
governments are “sincere” when they are changing their attitude, e.g., to- 
ward the churches or other groups of people or towards their partners in in- 
ternational relations and politics. This question is put the wrong way. 
Communism does not change, it changes only its tactics, the part of its pro- 
gress or the course of its advance. The aim remains always the same. 
Moreover, the question is unfair, because tactics are changing not only in the 
Communist world; changing of tactics is something quite normal and never 
“sincere” except in the one sense, that tactics always and everywhere are 
being changed in order to replace them by more effective methods and ways 
to achieve the goal once accepted. It would be fair only to put the question 
this way: have the Communists changed their minds as to their generally 
acknowledged aim of the one classless society all over the world which shall 
be based on a Communist economy and this question can be answered only 
by a flat No. They have not, and they will not. 


As to the relation between the Communist state and the Christian 
churches we have to admit that in a complete Communist society there will 


1. This lecture was presented before the School of Religion, November 7, 1956. Some details 
of the situation have recently changed in certain Communist areas but the paper remains an 
important presentation of one aspect of the church’s mission to the contemporary world. 
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be no place left for any church at all. We may as well make here a foot- 
note again and say that the same ought to be said of any human system, 
which is man-made and which tries to solve the problem of society by merely 
human means. The church always is something incompatible with human 
systems, since the Christian way of life contradicts every system built on the 
law of self-preservation and therefore always remains something alien to 
every strictly human system. Yet the attitude of Communism toward the 
church can differ very much, from tolerance to open persecution, which 
according to Christ himself would be the normal thing for his church. “You 
must be hated and persecuted by every man for my name’s sake!” And 
that may remind us of the fact that the existence of the Christian church in 
this world in itself is and remains a miracle: the church does not live by 
the sympathy, it does not die by the enmity, of the “world.” Our normal 
way of thinking of the church in the Russian orbit is that the church will die 
there at long last. Experience shows that this is not the case. The church 
in Russia has not only survived four decades of bolshevist rule, but today it 
is gaining in strength and vitality in spite of two full decades of real perse- 
cution. Since the World War II there has been a change in tactics from the 
side of the state authorities, and this “time of refreshing” has given us a 
chance to see more clearly what is going on in the churches in that area. A 
great number of church delegations have visited the churches behind the 
“Tron Curtain” in Russia, in Hungary, in Czechoslovakia and in Poland; 
only the churches behind the “Iron Curtain” in Romania and in the Far 
East are still “undiscovered,” whereas the church in East Germany always 
has been accessible to this very day. 


One principle has been followed everywhere behind the “Iron Curtain” 
without exception, i.e. the “separation of state and church.” This does not 
mean that the churches are free to do or not to do what they want; practically 
everywhere they are controlled by the state, but nowhere are they state in- 
stitutions. Nowhere are they allowed to interfere with the state and its be- 
havior, but the state has an intense eye on everything that the churches do. 
One thing more can be said for the present: no church, as far as we can 
see, is suffering from an open persecution. Tactics have changed; the gen- 
eral conviction seems to be that it is more advisable to let the churches live 
and die by themselves—for according to Communist belief they will die 
automatically—than to persecute them and thereby to arouse their resistance 
and give them a new consciousness of being alive. 


Thus, the churches have become able to live—to a degree at least— 
their own life and to organize their activities with due regard to the limita- 
tions to which they are subject. And even these limitations are very dif- 
ferent in particular churches behind the “Iron Curtain.” We can say that 
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these churches have come to see and to use their possibilities to their best 
advantage. 


Church life in general is vivid in all of these churches. I personally 
have not known any of these churches before except the one in East Ger- 
many. But I must confess, that sometimes I cannot look upon them without 
a feeling of envy. This refers not only to East Germany where church at- 
tendance is much higher than in the Western parts. I found a surprising 
number of church-goers in Moscow even on weekdays, and my impressions 
have been confirmed by those who visited there and in other parts of Euro- 
pean Russia during the last two years. In the Protestant churches of Hun- 
gary the average church attendance amounts to no less than twenty per cent 
of the whole Protestant constituency, which is twice as much as we experi- 
enced at the height of the “church struggle” of the “confessing church” in 
Hitler’s Germany. In West Germany it would amount to a catastrophe if 
twenty per cent wanted to go to church; we should not be able to seat 
half of them! In Czechoslovakia I have not preached before any congrega- 
tion which did not fill the church to overflowing, and yet I believe that as 
to common interest in the life of the church, Czechoslovakia is the weakest 
among the churches concerned. 


In all these churches you miss the uniforms of soldiers and officers, 
except the one uniform of the Hungarian Army Bishop, and also you will 
not find the representatives of the ruling party. A full communist will not 
darken the church door; but it does not seem as if people going to church 
were controlled in doing so, as happened in Nazi Germany quite regularly. 
The dividing line is clear nevertheless. During a table-talk with the presi- 
dent of the State Church in Hungary in 1953, I explained that I was no 
communist and no “fellow-traveler,” because I was or tried to be a Chris- 
tian. I wanted to have this clear before starting a conversation. He smiled 
and said in reply: “You ought not to tell me that; I know quite well, that 
you, being a Christian, cannot be a Communist, nor can I being a Com- 
munist be a Christian; and even if a pastor would tell me that he was a 
Communist, I should not believe him.” Certainly there are “fellow- 
travellers” among the churchmen in these churches, and there may be 
some—as I suppose—in the central church offices. But I have not found 
anyone among them who embraces Communism as the real way of Chris- 
tianity, as we had leading Churchmen in the Nazi times who were ardent 
Nazis and felt that Nazism and Christianity were more or less identical! 
The churches are not corrupt and not indoctrinated with the new ideology— 
so much I know. They may be weak, too weak to resist where they ought 
to. But who really is entitled to blame them without having set a better 
example? What we ought to do is to pray for them; I think that is all. And 
I am sure they all would be glad and grateful if the yoke could be taken 
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away from their shoulders and souls, which they feel themselves too weak 
to throw off. 


As to the church in Russia something else has to be considered. In the 
Eastern Orthodox Churches the attitude as to suffering is a different one 
from what we know and feel. Jesus says, “If a man will follow me, let him 
take his cross upon himself and follow me!” Suffering, there, really be- 
longs to the follower of Christ as something indispensable. The Western 
churches never have known this attitude in any comparable way. We all 
have a tendency to think of the church dominant and triumphant; we cannot 
get rid of the heritage of the Roman empire, whose heir the church of the 
West became when the empire collapsed. We do not think much of suffer- 
ing and of carrying the cross. We take it, if it cannot be avoided, but—as 
I usually say—we are looking from that very moment for the next corner 
where eventually we may put it down again. So the people of the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches take the suffering as a load which God wants them to 
carry, and use it for becoming trained in patience, endurance, and persever- 
ance. We therefore may easily criticize the attitude of the Eastern churches, 
but first we ought to ask ourselves, what they have to tell us and maybe in 
the name of the Master. Certainly the danger for them is that they may ex- 
cuse themselves for their idleness and call it patience; but we are also 
tempted by our activity and call it faith or faithfulness, whereas we just do 
not want to suffer. Our danger is that we turn the gospel into a system of 
commandments, into law; their danger is that they forget that the gospel is 
no pure religion, that they are and remain responsible for what happens to 
their neighbor, what becomes of him, friend and enemy as well! 


Now we must proceed to some practical items in the life of the 
churches behind the “Iron Curtain.” The separation of state and church 
has its effect on the economic and financial status of the churches. As far 
as I can see, the churches over there have no real estate of their own; their 
buildings are state-owned, but left to the use of the churches. Rebuilding 
of churches and the building of new ones must be a most difficult problem; 
and I have not yet found any new churches in these areas, except for East 
Germany, where the old conditions are prevailing. On the other hand the 
state seems to look after the church buildings with some care and accuracy; 
a great number of churches, which were destroyed during the war, have 
been rebuilt in Czechoslovakia as well as in Hungary, and the central church 
offices are in no worse condition than the rest of public buildings. On the 
occasion of the centenary of the Reformed Academy in Budapest the Hun- 
garian state had the whole building repaired and newly painted, and the 
home for theological students extended by new rooms. 


The churches have to provide their own financial means, and they have 
succeeded in living on the free will offerings of their members. In Russia 
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this has been performed entirely, with the result that the church seems to be 
very well off and pays the salaries of all its priests and bishops and the 
whole expenditure for the training of the clergy. In Hungary an under- 
standing was reached, that the state should pay a contribution to the 
churches on an annually decreasing rate, until the churches had built up 
their own resources. In Czechoslovakia—and as far as I know in Poland— 
the pastors are being paid by the state as a sort of state officials. East Ger- 
many again follows its traditional line; the church is financially autono- 
mous; but it may raise and raises actually taxes from its members, and the 
state continues paying an annual amount of contribution to the church as 
interest on church property which 150 years ago was confiscated by the 
princes and their respective governments in the times of national emergency. 


These regulations show the flexibility of the whole system. It may be 
confirmed also by a look to the training of the ministry. In Russia and in 
Hungary the study of theology is the concern of the churches with their own 
academies and seminaries; the same is to be said as to Slovakia, whereas in 
Poland and in Bohemia the students are trained in state faculties which are 
part of the state universities. The same is to be said of East Germany 
where, as is traditional in all Germany, the church provides only a post- 
graduate training in seminaries of its own. The reasons for these differ- 
ences are probably different again. In Poland and in Bohemia the control 
of the churches seems to be more strict than in the other countries, possibly 
because the population in general is less friendly to Russia and to Commu- 
nist ideology than in Russia itself and in Hungary. The suspicion of the 
authorities is directed especially against the Roman Catholic Church, which 
is regarded as a special enemy and as special political enemy; therefore 
the mistrust against all sorts of religious orders, fraternities, and sororities, 
which has its repercussions on the charitable work of the Protestant churches 
also. Except for East Germany the deaconess homes and similar institutes 
have been closed along with the Roman Catholic orders and monasteries; 
the deaconesses are continuing without their traditional habit or uniform 
but they are a dying institution because no young generation can be reared 
in the old way. 


Let me add one word more about the confessions and denominations 
which you find today behind the “Iron Curtain.” In East Germany all 
church groups are continuing which we had there before, namely the Lu- 
theran and United “Landeskirchen” comprising the bulk of the Christian 
population. There is only a small minority of Roman Catholics. Besides 
there are Methodists, Baptists and Brethren and a few Reformed local 
churches belonging to the organized Landeskirchen. In Russia there is only 
the Baptist Church left except for the Russian Orthodox Church to which 
nearly seventy-five per cent of the whole nation belong. In the Baltic prov- 
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inces two Lutheran churches are in existence, the Latvian and Esthonian 
Lutheran Church. They are especially poor, having no possibility as yet to 
train their young ministers and little or no cooperation between the churches. 
In Hungary we have the strong Reformed Church with a mostly Hungarian 
background and a less strong Evangelical, (i.e., Lutheran) Church with an 
originally German background, besides quite adequate groups of Baptists 
and Methodists. Cooperation among these churches is exemplary and their 
contribution to the preparation of the Evanston Assembly was surprisingly 
valuable. Czechoslovakia, according to its way through history, is ecclesi- 
astically divided. In the Czech country the Church of the Czech Brethren 
is the outstanding representative of Protestantism; besides there are small 
groups of German as well as of Silesian (Polish) Lutherans, and of Metho- 
dists and Baptists; in the Slovak area there is a comparatively strong Lu- 
theran and a less strong Reformed Church with a seminary of their own 


near Bratislava, which —unlike their theological faculty in Prague—has no 
relation to the state university. 


In all countries behind the Iron Curtain the main efforts of the state- 
propagated ideology are directed to the young generation. This is com- 
paratively easy since in a totalitarian system free organizations are not ad- 
mitted; the churches are nearly the only ones left. But there are no other 
Christian associations such as YMCA and YWCA. In Russia itself no re- 
ligious education is allowed up to the age of eighteen, either by the church 
or by any other institution. The whole of education is left to the state—in 
the schools—and to the family. And the family has proved to be a strong 
and real bulwark to keep the Christian tradition from being eradicated in 
even two generations’ time. At present the Communist party in Russia is 
rather disturbed that the church has regained a new appeal to young people, 
which actually is a surprising fact. In the so-called satellites the situation 
is slightly different, as the churches have more freedom in dealing with 
youth. In East Germany religious instruction has ceased being part of the 
normal school training, but the churches were allowed to send their own 
teachers to the schools to give lessons to those who wished to participate. 
On the other hand, today’s educational system is the strongest threat to the 
Christian future in these areas. What we might call “persecution” is di- 
rected in the first line against teachers and pupils. The teachers are given 
tasks and orders as to the ideological basis and tendency of their teaching 
which can hardly be reconciled with Christian convictions; and young peo- 
ple often are not admitted to high school or to university if they are re- 
garded as not being reliable as to their ideological attitude. 

In general it has to be said that the situation of the churches behind the 
Iron Curtain has been eased ever since the death of Stalin, and that the 
churches have tried and are trying to make the best of these “times of re- 
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freshing.” They are especially keen on making and continuing ecumenical 
connections, to send and to receive delegations in exchange with the Euro- 
pean churches on this side of the curtain, to establish working committees 
across the borders of their respective countries, such as that we are forming 
between the Evangelical Church in Germany and the Czechoslovak churches. 
Delegates from Hungary and Czechoslovakia participated in the Kirchentag 
at Frankfurt in 1955 as well as in the Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston in 1954. We should, I think, welcome these new 
opportunities and further them wherever we can, thereby giving help and 
support to our brethren in the faith in their grave perplexities. We ought 
to regard them as full members of the Christian family, even if we may or 
must, deplore their apparent weakness in opposing their governments on 
special occasions where we should think that their witness ought to be more 
outspoken and clear. Yet we have to question ourselves, living in a world 
more free and offering more opportunities, whether we make use of them 
to the best of our capacity in order to promote the Christian cause in this 
troubled generation. 

The real danger of Communism is that in the long run, as I said in the 
beginning, it disposes of the human conscience, i.e., of the human personal- 
ity. That is why we as Christians can never become reconciled to this sys- 
tem. It is basically inhuman; for man’s sake—for whom we are respons- 
ible—we have to overcome it. The problem remains how to achieve this 
purpose. All answers which we have tried have been based on strength and 
power. That will not do, since we know that war cannot be the solution, 
because it will destroy the human generation altogether. A “crusade” is no 
Christian enterprise and never has been. It was a deadly error to spread 
Christianity or to defend it by the use of force; the crusades of the Middle 
Ages were nothing but the fight against the Moslems with their own means; 
Christianity was inwardly defeated by Mohammedanism and became itself 
nothing but anti-Moslem. We cannot fight Communism just by anti- 
Communism. The real question is whether we—the “Christian” world— 
shall be able to fight this spiritual power called Communism by a better and 
more effective spiritual power; for so saith the Lord: “Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my spirit.” The churches behind the Iron Curtain and 
we the churches on this side are challenged then, to live up to our Christian 
task, to trust in this Lord, to whom all power belongs and who wants us to 
overcome the world by his spirit, not rendering evil for evil, but instead 
blessing them that curse us. We have not yet tried a real Christian way; 
but we should, because certainly it is true, that not the mighty shall conquer 
the world, but that the meek shall inherit the earth. They will survive in 
the end, and His Kingdom will come! 
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The Independent Church in the Philippines 


The Story of a Spiritual Quest 
By Donald Anderson McGavran 


THE PHILIPPINES present a laboratory in which the growth of the 
church by almost all modes may be studied. 

Here we find beginning in 1560 “people movements” to Roman Ca- 
tholicism. Tribes were “discipled” but were not then “taught all things 
whatsoever.” The result is replete with lessons for the missionary movement. 

Here we find the rise of Protestant gathered churches, beginning in 
1900, by the process of one-by-one conversion to the place where there are 
now over 600,000 Protestants and a Protestant community of probably two 
millions. 

Here we find people movements into the Evangelical faith, beginning 
about 1905, from among both interior pagan tribes and neglected Roman 
Catholic barrio populations. Because the population of the Philippines is 
not strictly tribal and because group conversions were neither understood 
nor approved by Evangelical missionaries, people movements to Christ have 
not been typical and have been constantly confused with and melted into the 
more usual individual growth of the Protestant churches. 

Here we find also, beginning in 1898, the Iglesia Filipina Independi- 
ente (the IFI). It was a tremendous popular movement out of the Church 
of Rome. After wandering like an orphan for nearly fifty years across the 
face of Protestantism, it has now come to rest in the Anglican family of 
churches. 

Critics of the movements of populations into Christian faith frequently 
assume they happen only among primitive peoples and aver that. if they 
would happen among the intelligentsia, modern missions would readily 
understand and minister to them. But is this so? 

Fortunately we do not have to speculate. The story of the Independent 
Church of the Philippines is ample evidence. We present its history in 
some detail. 


The Background of the IFI 


By 1700 the main population of the Philippines had been discipled in- 
to the Roman Catholic Church. From then until 1900, people, baptized in 
infancy, attended mass now and then, yielded reverence to the clergy, built 
great churches by forced labor, paid their dues to the church and the pope, 
and were buried in holy ground by the priests. Both peasantry and gentry 
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were nominally Christian and firmly under the control of the friars, whose 
sacred status and civil powers, plus the invisible wire of the confessional 
held the population secure for Spain. Though Rizal said the friars had 
added many superstitions to those the Filipinos already had, nevertheless 
what animism remained among Catholic Filipinos should be regarded as 
superstitions of Christians rather than allegiance to any rival system. 

The Spanish missionaries were members of the Spanish religious 
orders—Franciscans, Augustinians, Recollects, Jesuits, and Dominicans— 
and were sent out by them. For many years they were the only parish 
priests. Since, animated by their faith, they would go to lonely posts and 
there render able service, they came to be used not only as priests but also 
as governmental agents. They became the backbone of Spanish colonial 
administration. Even more than that, they became a government within the 
government. Through their headquarters in Manila and Spain they could 
usually influence the authorities to do what the religious orders felt was 
necessary. The friars regarded their temporal power as a sacred trust. 
Many of the rulers in Spain considered the friars the mainstay of govern- 
ment and civilization in the Islands. 

Through the years, grants of land had been made to them, often at the 
death beds of the Filipino grantees. Thus on hundreds of thousands of the 
most fertile acres they sustained a relationship of white lords to Filipino 
peasants. The orders had grown wealthy with the passage of the years. 
They had huge deposits of money both in Manila and Hongkong. Some of 
the friars were men of genuine piety and justice, but as a class their lives 
belied their profession. Quite openly they had mistresses and concubines, 
sons and daughters. 

The burden of oppression by the friars became so heavy that revolt 
after revolt broke out and swept across sections of the Philippines. Any 
secular government would have been broken. But the Roman Catholic 
government, thoroughly integrated with the people and commanding a su- 
perstitious regard even by bandits, was impossible to dislodge. By guile or 
force or both, it quelled literally scores of revolts. These naturally arose 
from the upper class, though the oppressed peasantry furnished most of 
the followers. 


The Popular Movement Out of Rome Begins 


In 1872 occurred the Cavite mutiny (in protest against the withdrawal 
of certain privileges). The friars took advantage of the mutiny to execute 
three priests who were leading a movement to install Philippine priests in 
all parishes. The three were regarded as martyrs by the intelligentsia, 
among whom was Jose Rizal, eleven years old at the time. Their hold on 
the affections of the people may be gauged by the fact that as soon as the 
Iglesia Filipina Independiente was formed, it canonized these men. 
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Together with the execution of the three priests, a large number of 
leading men were exiled or made their escape. They formed colonies in 
Madrid, London, Hong Kong and elsewhere which actively pleaded for 
reform, denounced the friars and the Spanish government, and gave fi- 
nancial assistance to activities calculated to forward self government. They 
came to the conclusion that church and state should be separate. They 
studied the American constitution. They held long debates on whether 
revolution should precede reform or whether prior education was essential. 
They published newspapers and maintained connection with their relatives 
in the islands. Among them was Jose Rizal, one of the great liberators of 
earth. Inspired by Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Jose Rizal wrote Noli Me Tangere, 
a novel skillfully picturing the intolerable situation. Copies were read by 
stealth all over the Islands and buried in the gardens or hidden in the roofs 
between readings. But the grip of the government was so secure that it must 
often have appeared to the exiles that their efforts were a futile shouting 
outside impregnable walls. 


The Roman Church in the Islands was not hated as a church. Some of 
the leaders of the rebellions were agnostic, but as a rule they did not rebel 
against the Roman Catholic system—only against Spanish control of it. 
Luther, Calvin, and others saw that essential Christianity was belief in 
Christ not in the Roman Church. No Filipino leader prior to 1900 realized 
this truth. No revolutionary discerned that back of Spanish tyranny lay 
that authoritarianism which is the Roman Catholic Church. So, while fires 
of revolt flamed in many breasts, resentment was against white superiority 
and Spanish arrogance, not against a church which had interpreted and 
twisted the Christian religion to its own ends. 


The conversion of the Islands had been to a nominal Christian life. 
Subsequent church efforts made it a point to maintain this nominality. Ca- 
tholicism intended to make good subjects. The hierarchy did the thinking. 
It took good care that the masses did not think for themselves. That the 
intense resentment against the friars and the Spanish government never 
broke through to this basic cause is a tribute partly to the effectiveness of 
the indoctrination and partly to the isolation of the Islands. Isolation kept 
the masses firmly Catholic. Indoctrination took care of the intelligentsia. 
Even Rizal, who lived in London and studied in the British Museum, though 
excommunicated by the church, yet did not oppose the church as such, 
though he was content to remain excommunicate. Roman Catholics claim 
he made a retraction a few hours before he was shot. Retana says this al- 
leged retraction was more a matter of expedience, more a last service to his 
family, than of conviction. Millions of Filipinos deny that he made any 
retraction at all and ask “If he retracted, why was his body buried outside 
holy ground?” 
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The explosion of August, 1896, brought the revolutionary situation to 
a head. It happened this way. During the nineties a secret society, the 
Katipunan, was formed on the very night that Rizal was banished to Min- 
danao. Its leader was Andres Bonifacio, a well read laborer who favored 
direct action. It is alleged that the Katipunan had planned a simultaneous 
killing of all Spaniards on August 20, 1896. Two days before, however, 
a traitor influenced by his sister who was a nun, betrayed the secret to a 
friar who was the parish priest of Tondo. The country was immediately in 
an uproar. As informers turned in lists of names, many of the leading 
men of Manila and other towns were implicated. Valenzuela and others 
were shot. Bonafacio took to the hills and raised the cry of revolution. 
Hundreds were thrown into prison. In the heat of this investigation Dr. 
Rizal was arrested in the Mediterranean on his way to Spain, brought back 
to the Philippines, and executed in December though he had nothing at all 
to do with the Katipunan. 


His death lead to spontaneous uprisings in January, 1897. His brother 
took the field. Aguinaldo took the field and intensified the struggle. There 
were marchings and counter marchings. Losses and victories were experi- 
enced on both sides. Edicts calling for independence and edicts calling for 
submission followed each other in rapid succession. The provinces re- 
volted. Spanish soldiers held some of the principal towns and ports for 
some months. The country districts were lost at once to the insurgents. 
These efforts culminated in the overthrow of the rule of Spain in practically 
every foot of ground in the Philippines save a little portion around the 
capital. 


The revolt, however, was still within the framework of Spanish su- 
zerainty. The Protocol of Peace of December, 1897, ended the fighting in 
return for reforms promised by the government. General Aquinaldo and 
other leaders agreed to go to Hongkong to live. The Spanish government 
did not honor its word. The reforms were not carried out. Revolt flared 
again. Filipino governments of various towns and sections continued or 
were revived. But the Protocol had disorganized the rebellion. It looked 
as if Spain and the Roman Church had skillfully quelled another rebellion. 


Five months later, in early 1898, America declared war on Spain and 
on May first sank the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay. On May 19 it landed 
General Aguinaldo in the Philippines. At the head of 30,000 men with 
American arms he fought the Spaniards and conquered them. On June 23 
he published a provisional constitution of the revolutionary government, 
and in late September, 1898, at a town called Malolos set up a purely Fili- 
pino Government of the Philippines, as in 1782 in Philadelphia American 
leaders had set up a purely American government. 
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Three months later on December 10, 1898, in Paris, Spain ceded the 
Philippines to the United States! The leaders of the Malolos government 
were shocked. They concluded they had been tricked by the United States 
and had exchanged the imperialism of Spain for that of America. They 
were now armed, had a few months experience as a government, and con- 
tinued their War of Independence—this time against America. Each island 
had its own struggle—which proves how widely rooted the Malalos govern- 
ment was and how passionately the Filipinos wanted self government. Lu- 
zon, Negros, Cebu, Panay—all held out for over two years. They fought 
bravely but in the end yielded to superior force and to a growing convic- 
tion that the ends of the rebellion could be obtained within the framework 
of the United States government. 


The Independent Church Is Formed 


Out of this revolution of 1896-1898 the Independent Church was 
formed. The war of independence, which had led by August, 1897, to prac- 
tically all the Philippines outside of Manila being in the control of the Fili- 
pinos, was ecclesiastically a demand for freedom from friar rule and for 
Filipino control of the church. This was denied by Spain and Rome. 

The situation brought to prominence an extremely able Filipino priest, 
Father Gregorio Aglipay. He had been recognized by the Roman Church 
as a coming man and sent on important and delicate missions. In 1897, 
believing that the Spanish authorities would never permit Filipino inde- 
pendence and control of the church, he threw in his lot with the revolutionary 
government. General Aguinaldo appointed him military vicar-general. 
Afterwards the Bishop of Vigan also appointed him ecclesiastical governor 
of all the dioceses of Noera Segotia. 

As vicar-general of the new government of the Philippines, he issued 
several manifestos in 1898 calling on Filipinos to take over the administra- 
tion of the church. This led to his being excommunicated by the archbishop. 
Aglipay in turn denied that Archbishop Mosaleda had the authority either 
to excommunicate him or to continue as head of the church in the Philip- 
pines because the government which appointed him as archbishop had al- 
ready ceased to be the true government of the land. Aglipay then called a 
National Ecclesiastical Council and framed a constitution of the Filipino 
Church. For some months he and the Filipino clergy thus tasted the bread 
of the Philippine-wide ecclesiastical control and found it good. At this 
point they did not intend to break with Rome, but to capture the government 
of the Philippine Church from the friars and thus present the pope with a 
fait accompli. After all they were the church officials of the victorious 
Malolos government. A committee was appointed to ask the pope to allow 
Filipinos to hold all parishes and to order all bishoprics and offices to be 
assigned according to the results of a competitive exmination; and to order 
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also the withdrawal from the Islands of the Spanish friars and religious 
orders. In return for this several hundred Spanish priests, monks, and nuns 
would be released by the Malolos government. 


Senor Isabelo de los Reyes was in Madrid. He and two other noted 
Filipino laymen were authorized to present this request to the pope. They 
approached the nuncio in Madrid, Cardinal Nova di Bontife, and were wel- 
comed most cordially and affectionately. The cardinal seemed convinced 
of the justice of the demands and promised to present them to the pope. 
When the three came back for an answer in three weeks, they found the 
atmosphere completely changed. They were kept cooling their heels for an 
hour. The cardinal came out with a stern face and said “Gentlemen, I am 
sorry to tell you that negotiations have completely failed. The Holy Father 
will let all the nuns and priests be executed by Aguinaldo, but will never 
grant the request of the Filipino priests.” 

In December, 1898, the Malolos government found its authority chal- 
lenged and itself engaged in a war of independence with America. The 
Roman Catholic Church astutely sided with America. The Filipino clergy, 
associated with the Malolos government and vicar-General Aglipay, over- 
night became not the powerful priests of victorious and ruling patriots, but 
a pitiful revolt against the friar dominated Roman Church allied with the 
“American imperialists.” The shock to the vicar-general and his clergy 
was tremendous. Though the ultimate defeat of the Malolos government 
became increasingly clear, Aglipay took the field himself in Ilocos Norte. 
He surrendered in May 1901.* 


While Father Aglipay was thus engaged, the Church of Rome sent a 
papal delegate, Archbishop Chapelle to settle matters in the Philippines. 
He sided with the friars and sent some of them to replace Filipino priests. 
This made Father Aglipay more vigorous in the fight. Specifically the 
priests of Ilocos Norte, who had refused to recognize the authority of the 
friars, challenged the authority of the papal delegate. The clergy of Ilocos 
Norte and some of Ilocos Sud and Pangasinan and La Union adopted reso- 
lutions stating that if the Vatican persisted in not recognizing the rights of 
the Filipino clergy, they would secede from Rome and establish an inde- 
pendent Philippine church. 

On May 8, 1902, Father Aglipay celebrated his forty-second birthday 
in Kullabeng in Ilocos Norte, his headquarters during the revolution. He 
gathered there many priests and laymen who again adopted a resolution to 
secede from Rome. Some of the priests and laymen went to the extreme of 
announcing that they would also press for reforms in doctrines and practice 

1. A confused situation prevailed for two years following America’s taking over the Islands 
in December 1898. It has proved impossible for me to follow exactly the movements of Father 


Aglipay. Stuntz says he surrendered in 1899 and spent the next two years in negotiations with 
Rome. Others maintain the above chronology is correct. 
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of the church; but Aglipay said, “No, gentlemen, let us first establish the 
Independent Church. Then we shall see about reforms.” 


About this time that extraordinary leader of men, Don Isabelo de los 
Reyes, returned to the Philippines from Spain and threw himself into rais- 
ing up an independent church. In August, 1902, Don Pasqual Publete, edi- 
tor of a Spanish and Tagalog daily, called a meeting in Manila against the 
friars. The meeting was called off because the authorities withdrew the 
permit to meet. Nevertheless, Don Isabelo took the forty-one, who—despite 
the cancellation—went to the place of meeting, to Centrode Bellasartes and 
there read his prepared speech. In that address he proposed the establish- 
ment of an Independent Philippine Church and proposed Father Aglipay as 
the head and others as bishops. This amounted to a public nomination, but 
none of the nominees accepted! The independent church seemed doomed. 


In late August, 1902 (according to Bishop Stunz 1901), Aglipay re- 
quested a private conference with Protestant ministers to discuss the situa- 
tion and possibilities of union or cooperation. The meeting was held in the 
rooms of the American Bible Society, whose representative was present, 
along with Presbyterian and Methodist missionaries, and Senor Isabelo de 
los Reyes. To these American Protestants the movement appeared re- 
ligiously unacceptable and politically dangerous. It was now clear that 
Rome intended to crush the independence movement and that the Protestants 
would have nothing to do with it. 


At just this critical juncture, the people themselves responded. Isabelo 
de los Reyes’ public nomination and open letter calling on Father Aglipay 
and other Filipino priests to head an Independent Church went far and wide. 
Gregorio Aglipay, excommunicate, wrote in promptly withdrawing his 
name. So did others. But the withdrawals did not keep pace with the open 
letter. Accessions began to pour in from every side. 


The proposal spurred the Jesuits to a special effort. They invited 
Gregorio Aglipay to a retreat where they were most friendly and asked him 
to head off the movement. In return they promised that his excommunica- 
tion would be removed and he would be made a bishop. But in regard to 
Filipinos in general as bishops and officers of the church, the leading Jesuit 
told him bluntly that this was impossible and added “Filipinos are like 
carabaos, as you well know, and are unsuited for posts such as you de- 
mand.” Whereupon Father Aglipay, shocked to his very soul by the insult 
to his race, slapped the Jesuit who fell on his knees and begged pardon. 
Aglipay realized exactly where he stood, left the retreat, and went at once 
to Isabelo de los Reyes. “I have just completely cut all connections with 
Rome,” he said. “She will never permit the Filipinos equality of treatment. 
I will accept your proposal to become Head of an Independent Church.” 
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Father Aglipay and Senor Isabelo embraced each other with tears and re- 
mained firmly together throughout their lives. 


The Movement of Millions 


By mid-September, 1902, fourteen influential priests from different 
parts of the islands declared for the new church. Shortly thereafter the 
tremendous movement began by the adhesion of Father Pedro Brilliantes 
of Ilocos Norte together with all his clergy, who had already seceded several 
months earlier. This was followed from all over the country by communi- 
ties of patriots and their religious leaders. Whole counties (poplacions) 
with their people and their clergy joined the independent church. 


In October 1902 Father Aglipay called a council. It framed the con- 
stitution of the church and elected him as pontifex maximus. The Iglesia 
Filipina Independiente was well launched. Unbelievable popular demon- 
strations ensued. Church after church invited Archbishop Aglipay to come 
and say mass. Disputes arose as to who owned the churches—the Independ- 
ent Church whose priests and people were in possession, or the Church of 
Rome. Governor Taft ruled that “the party in peaceful possession of any 
house of worship shall be deemed the rightful occupant.” 


The movement spread with a rapidity surpassing belief. Whole 
provinces with every pueblo, every priest, every church with its attached 
priest’s house went over to Aglipay solidly. In North Ilocos but one church 
and its priest remained loyal to Rome. At least 1,500,000 people and 
church property worth millions of dollars went into the control of Obispo 
Maximo Aglipay as rapidly as he could pass in a kind of triumphant pro- 
cession from town to town. By 1905 of the seven million Filipinos about 


half had joined the IFI. 


The IFI began to seek apostolic succession from both the Old Catholic 
Church of Switzerland and from Bishop Brent, a Protestant Episcopal mis- 
sionary. The Filipino priests, who knew nothing but Roman Catholicism, 
asked, “How can we ordain other valid priests, unless our bishops have 
apostolic succession.” This was the weak spot in the IFI armor. Roman 
Catholics pressed the point home in all conversations. Archbishop Eduard 
Hertzoc at Berne, Switzerland, might have granted apostolic orders, but 
unfortunately the Governor of Ilocos Norte, who was also lay secretary of 
the IFI, beat a man, who died. American constabulary tried to arrest the 
governor, who fled to the hills and started an insurrection. Many IFI 
priests aided and joined him. After a few months he and seventeen priests 
were arrested and given long sentences. Archbishop Hertzoc broke off 
communications with such a revolutionary and apparently disreputable 
“church.” 
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Bishop Brent did not trust Father Aglipay. Conversations were car- 
ried out through an interpreter. Negotiations came to nothing. 


Others Look at the IFI 


Bishop Stuntz discusses why and how “the Movement” grew. Curiously 
he does not call it a church. Stuntz is basically a friendly witness, but 
wrote from within the denominational frame of reference. His comments 
illumine both the Iglesia Independiente and the Evangelical position. 

He says, 


The strength of the Aglipayan movement lies in its appeal to a grow- 
ing feeling of nationality, its recognition of the Word of God, its smiting 
of the friars and its easy program of religious reformation. It is a Filipino 
movement. It throws off the yoke of the Pope and cuts all ties of a foreign 
character. Its entire ministry is Filipino. He who does not support it 
is not a good Filipino. This form of pressure is very effective. It brings 
in thousands who have little concern about merely religious matters. 
Friar-haters welcome the movement. The same motive leads hundreds to 
welcome Protestantism as they suppose our first business is to fight Rome. 
When they find out the spiritual and moral demands which Protestantism 
makes, they flinch. It was not for this that they desired “a new religion.” 

Aglipay recommends reading of the Bible by his priests and people. 
His easy program of religious reformation attracts thousands. It makes no 
spiritual or moral demands. . . . Because of this it is enabled to count 
its members by the million in less than two years from its birth.” 


John Foreman, an English Anglican of long residence in the Philip- 
pines prior to 1898 and highly critical of Spanish misgovernment, writes of 
the “Aglipayan uprising” as follows: 


It is difficult to see in all this evidence of religious conviction. Only 
at this stage did Aglipay admit that he sought independence of Rome: 
thereupon the Philippine clergy of distinction abandoned all thought of 
participation in the movement. . . . Gregorio Aglipay openly threw 
off allegiance to the Pope, went to Manila and there proclaimed himself 
Obispo Maximo. Just a few priests ordained in the Roman Catholic 
Church have joined the schismatic cause. . . . No period of preparation 
was necessary for the ordination of an Aglipayan priest. He might have 
been a domestic servant or a loafer shortly before. . . . In 1903 these 
sectarians made repeated raids on Roman Catholic property. . . . The 
opinions of the sect are a curious mixture of Darwinianism and rational- 
ism. Adhesion to the movement is merely a natural reaction following 
the suppression of sacerdotal tyranny.* 


Foreman’s report shows how the movement was scorned and belittled 
by Europeans living in the Philippines. The Roman Catholics, including 
their American bishops, Stuntz says, were doing their utmost to picture the 


2. Homer Stuntz: The Philippines, p. 484 ff. 
3. John Foreman The Philippine Island, p. 603 ff. 
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movement as one of riffraff, as mob rule, as led by immoral men, and as 
totally unjustified. 

Then in 1906 the decision of the courts gave the church buildings back 
to Rome. The ruling in the Supreme court was by Filipino law which was 
naturally entirely favorable to Rome. America had broken the Filipino 
Reformation. When the buildings went back to Roman control and began 
to be used again by Roman Catholic priests many Filipinos drifted back 
into Romanism. The wonder is that over a million and a half remained 
staunchly independent and worshipped in wretched buildings rather than 
go back to Roman control. 

In 1918 in three provinces the IFI numbered about two million. It 
had a majority of the population and in eight or ten more a sizable mincrity. 
In the remaining provinces their numbers were small. Today the church 
still remains about a million and a half souls. Thus where the general 
population has almost trebeled, the IFI has declined by a quarter. This 
means that it has had steady losses across the years which its birthrate did 
not replace. 


The Faith of the IF! 


Of the utmost importance in understanding this history is the faith of 
the Independent Church. The theology of the IFI early assumed a defi- 
nitely rationalistic bias and by the time that Juan Rivera wrote, about 1920, 
a full blown unitarian, rationalistic creed and catechism had been de- 
veloped: the Bible was to be understood through science, miracles were re- 
jected, the Trinity was pure paganism, and God had created the world 
through an evolutionary process. 

A Filipino Gospel was published in 1906 harmonizing the four and 
eliminating the miracles. It formed the first part of the Officio Divino, the 
prescribed ritual. The ten commandments combined Old and New Testa- 
ment. Thus the seventh read “Thou shalt not kill but always forgive; that 
your celestial Father may always forgive you. Do good to those who hate 
you and pray for them who despitefully use you and persecute you.” Arch- 
bishop Aglipay taught that the death of Jesus was not an expiatory sacrifice 
but a seal for the truths He taught and a lofty example of self abnegation. 
Hell and purgatory were denied. The sacraments were given a liberal 
interpretation. Baptism was a visible symbol of profession of faith in God 
and the teachings of Jesus, and the mass was a purely memorial service. 

This theological position obviously differs enormously from Father 
Aglipay’s position in August 1902. Then in talking with Protestant leaders 
his plan was “to declare for Catholic doctrine in all its purity.” Then he 
called the Church the “Sancta Iglesia Catholica Apostilica Filipina Inde- 
pendiente.” At that time even Don Isabelo wrote “Let us now form without 
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vacillation our own congregation, conserving all that is good in the Roman 
Church and the moral purity and sacredness of the doctrines of Christ.” 
Even in 1903 and 1904 negotiations for apostolic succession with the Old 
Catholic Church of Switzerland were being carried out. What caused the 


change? There were four major causes. 


First, in the last decades of the nineteenth century Filipino intellec- 
tuals while residing in Europe drank deeply of European rationalism. They 
also fed the fires of the Philippine revolution by publishing tracts, maga- 
zines, and books, presenting petitions to Spain and granting asylum to refu- 
gees and exiles. On their return around 1901 they had great influence. 
Chief among these was Isabelo de los Reyes. Thus religious liberalism was 
deeply rooted in the teachings of the brilliant intellectuals of the revolu- 
tionary period. Their minds had felt the impact of modern science. They 
dedicated themselves to a free faith, free worship, science, and truth. 


Second, was William Howard Taft, governor general of the Philip- 
pines, himself a Unitarian. When all others shunned the Aglipayans, Taft 
remained friendly. IFI leadership naturally turned toward Unitarianism. 
It later elected Taft honorary president of the IFI. It is said that Taft once 
offered the governorship of Ilocos Norte to Bishop Aglipay, who however 
refused it. Taft brought the IFI a volume of Unitarian thought—though 
because of the language difference not as much as might be imagined. 
Filipino churchmen revolting from control by superstition welcomed the 
stable, considered positions of American Unitarianism. Perhaps through 
Taft, the Aglipayans also became acquainted with Sabellianism. Don Isa- 
belo was greatly attracted by it and used to say whimsically, “In a former 
incarnation I might have been Sabellius himself.” By 1906 a ritual based 
on Sabellianism had been developed. Later the IFI leadership intended to 
bring the ritual into full conformity with the full Unitarian position but 
repeatedly felt that this was not practical. In 1935 Bishop Aglipay did is- 
sue an encyclical to suppress the mass and make communion an agape feast, 
but this stirred up a tremendous and unfavorable response and was there- 
fore withdrawn. 

The third influence toward rationalism lay in the fact that the IFI had 
to fight both the Church of Rome and the various branches of Protestantism. 
It was rejected and ridiculed by both. It vigorously attacked both. Goaded 
from the left and right, it took a position which it claimed was in advance 
of both—‘free from the superstitions of the Church and the Bible.” 

The fourth influence was the slight connection with American Uni- 
tarianism maintained through the years after Taft left. The IFI doubtless 
prided itself that its honorary president was also President of the United 
States. In the thirties the Unitarian Association sent eminent Unitarians 
to the Islands twice for brief visits. In 1935 they invited Bishop Isabelo 
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de los Reyes Jr. and Obispo Maximo Aglipay, then in his seventies, to visit 
America as their guests. In the late thirties Dr. Louis Cornish, president of 
the Unitarian Association of the World spent several months in the Philip- 
pines. He talked about the desirability of the association’s starting a Uni- 
tarian Seminary in Manila. His book Philippines Calling is a vivid account 
of the Independent Church as he saw it and is essential to any who would 
understand the IFI. He was entertained royally. Bishop Isabelo de los 
Reyes—son of the first Don Isabelo—and the patriarch Aglipay accom- 
panied him all over the Islands. He was hugely impressed with this Uni- 
tarian Church, so thoroughly unitarian despite the quaint old Catholic cus- 
toms of saying mass and ringing bells. This Unitarian connection gave 
minor but real encouragement to the IFI to remain Unitarian. 


Weakness of Its Faith 


The IFI faith had neither the firm foun(ation of the Bible, nor the 
authority of the Roman Church back of it. It lacked a Luther or Calvin. 
It maintained its Roman Catholic forms in large part because its ignorant 
membership knew nothing else. Large numbers would probably have de- 
fected to Rome had there been a determined effort to replace the ancient 
ritual with open rationalism. Against the Protestants Bishop Aglipay used 
to attack the Bible. In a thousand towns the IFI priests and laity were 
battling both the Church of Rome and the Church of the Reformation. The 
IFI churchmen were in a sense Ishmaelites—their hand against every man 
and every man’s hand against them. At one time or another Protestant 
missionaries proposed giving scholarships to IFI candidates to the priest- 
hood to attend the Union Theological Seminary, Silliman University, and 
the Christian University of the Philippines, but the Filipino Protestant 
leaders felt that this would be a great mistake. They pointed out how 
heretical and antagonistic the IFI was. 

The worship of the IFI continued “catholic.” It was conducted ac- 
cording to the old accustomed formulas. Members were born into the IFI 
Church. Few felt that personal acceptance of Christ as Saviour had any- 
thing to do with their religion. Cornish says “To chant the modernist faith 
before lighted altars, with the fragrance of incense and ringing of bells, is 
as much a departure from the teachings of the Roman Church and as much 
a protest against them, as any ever made in Christendom.” It was a protest 
for the top echelons; but for the masses of the members it was customary 
worship. It was a confused protest at best. The slightly educated priests 
of the rural congregations doubtless chanted the modernistic faith—it was 
required. It cannot have sprung from their own convictions, for they were 
men of pre-scientific mind. By far the largest part of the priests and laity 
had neither been outside the Islands nor exposed to the scientific rational- 
ism of the West. The ordinary members included large numbers of peasants 
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and laboring men, many of them illiterate. All these simply followed their 
leaders—who did not use the flying years to instruct the membership in 
their own faith. 


A patchwork of extreme liberalism and extreme conservatism had been 
set up in the IFI. Episcopal government required use of the Officio Divino 
with its unitarian creed, catechism, and forms. This kept the patchwork 
together while the founders lived. But the free view of church history, 
the broad knowledge of science, and the intellectual undergirding required 
before the masses could be changed into real unitarians were all lacking. 


The patchwork lasted forty years. During this time, had the lay 
leadership and the clergy of the IFI been thoroughly indoctrinated in the 
unitarian position and the degree of scientific knowledge which underlies 
it, the church would probably have continued as unitarian. Had the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association established colleges and seminaries and made 
available the services of a hundred missionary assistants to its sister church 
(one to 15,000 Christians), the beliefs of the few convinced rationalists 
would likely have spread through the membership and on into the next 
generation of ordinary citizens of the Philippine Islands. 


Would such aid have been accepted? We believe it would. Bishop 
Fonacier in 1956 said, “During the early years, had any aid, without 
strings attached, been offered the IFI we would have accepted it. But the 
possibility of such aid was not ever—to my knowledge—discussed.” 
Bishop de los Reyes too when interviewed in 1956 was certain that at almost 
any time the IFI would have welcomed the opportunity to train its priests 
in Protestant seminaries, provided they were not proselyted there. 


Bishop Aglipay visiting America in 1935 was tremendously impressed 
by the strength and vitality of Protestants. While there he and Bishop de 
los Reyes visited President Queson in a California Sanitarium. As Bishop 
Reyes reconstructed it, the following conversation took place. 


Queson: What miracle brings you here? 
Aglipay: I am the guest of the Unitarian Association. 


Queson: That is fantastic. You should be here as the guest of the 
Episcopal Church or of any of the orthodox Protestant Churches. Our 
people are not Unitarians and never will be. You are hampering your 
church by such an affiliation. 


Aglipay: I tried many years ago to go to the Episcopalians, but they 
regarded me as a snake. I had to go to the Unitarians. 


Queson: Unitarians are intellectual Christians, few in number, not 
missionary in spirit. They will never help your church. You should go to 
the Protestants. 
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Marching Back Across Protestantism 


In the twenties and thirties as democratic processes became common- 
place in the Philippines, Bishop Aglipay turned more and more to political 
action. He ran for president and lost. He believed that when the Philip- 
pines became independent of America the Roman Catholics would flock to 
the national church. He felt a really independent government would give 
the church buildings to the IFI (and may have been so promised by poli- 
ticians who wanted IFI votes) and that with the buildings the masses would 
turn to the Independent Church as in 1907 with the buildings many had 
reverted to Rome. 

In 1940 Bishop Aglipay died. The House of Bishops, which had ex- 
perienced Bishop Aglipay’s life tenure, changed the constitution to make 
the term of the Obispo Maximo three years and not subject to re-election. 
Bishop Fonacier was elected. Then came the war in 1942. Bishop Fona- 
cier got along with the Japanese and was accused of collaboration. His 
house was burned. His term was however extended in 1943 and again in 
1944 and 1945. He started consecrating priests of his own party as bishops. 
Fearing this meant that he sought life tenure as Obispo Maximo, the House 
of Bishops met on January 22, 1946, and recommended to the General As- 
sembly, called for the next day, that he be ousted. He maintained that the 
ouster was illegal and took the matter to the courts. 

A sympathetic Protestant leader actually in Manila during the critical 
years writes, “There was a schism in the IFI almost immediately following 
the liberation of the Philippines. The cause of the break between Bishop 
Fonacier and Bishop de los Reyes was not on the question of apostolic suc- 
cession and the creeds but on personal issues between the two leaders and 
their followers. Fonacier was charged with autocracy, abuse of authority, 
and malversion of funds by Bishop de los Reyes and the other bishops with 
him.” This is the way it looked to friendly outsiders. 

In September, 1947, Bishop Isobella de los Reyes, Jr., was elected 
Obispo Maximo. He continued the battle in the courts. During these dark 
days, the Communists courted the IFI. The highest Communist Council 
asked if they could hold a meeting in Bishop Reyes’ chapel. On the writ- 
ten understanding that they would say nothing against the government or 
the faith, Bishop de los Reyes gave them permission—an indication of how 
desperate he was for friends. 

Seeing the pitiful condition of the IFI churches, Bishop de los Reyes 
realized that the IFI must train its clergy and unify its membership around 
a clear, acceptable faith. The Protestant Episcopal Church was more like 
the IFI than any other Protestant Church in the Philippines. So Bishop 
Reyes went to Bishop Binstead and told him of the dire position of the IFI, 
its lack of prayer books, need for training facilities, and desire for apos- 
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tolic succession. Bishop Binstead said, “Before we can give you apostolic 
orders, you must accept the trinitarian doctrines in the historic creeds and 
agree that only that which can be found in Holy Scriptures will be accept- 
able to your Church as esesntial doctrine.” 


The House of Bishops of the IFI agreed to accept the historic creeds, 
use the Episcopal prayer book, and train its priests in St. Andrews. The 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
agreed on these terms to confer apostolic orders. On April 17, 1948, at 
9:30 at the Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Luke in Manila, apostolic 
succession was conferred on Monsignor Isabelo de los Reyes, Jr., Monsignor 
Manuel N. Aguilar, and Monsignor Gerardo M. Bayaca of the IFI. The 
order of service was called, “Order of Service for conveying Apostolic Or- 
ders to the Iglesia Filipina Independiente through the consecrations to the 
episcopate.” The consecrator, acting for the presiding bishop of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the USA was Bishop Binstead. Co-consecrators 
were Bishop Wilner of the Philippines and Bishop Kennedy of Honolulu. 


The statement in the program says, 


This Service marks the end of a quest, which began even before 
those who founded the Iglesia Philipina Independiente severed their con- 
nections with the Roman Catholic Church. The foremost leaders of the 
Movement never intended to forfeit their catholic heritage. . . . They 
reluctantly decided to declare their independence of papal authority and 
organize a national church. . . . The Church in the early days of its 
history was influenced by the sudden impact of scientific, philosophic, 
and modern religious thought and espoused certain tenets which were 
later discarded as inconsistent with the catholic faith. . . . It rejoices 
that in this Service of Consecration the validity of its orders is secured and 
very close cooperation with the Episcopal Church made possible. It is 
expected that in the future by action of the two Churches, a concordat may 
be concluded between them authorizing inter-communion. 


Bishop de los Reyes relates that when the proposals for getting apos- 
tolic succession were being considered some Roman Catholic leaders came 
to see him and said, “Why not get apostolic succession from us. We offer 
you most liberal terms. As a special concession Filipino clergy may marry. 
You may use your own languages in the service of the Church.” “Had we 
gone their way,” Bishop de los Reyes continues, “we would certainly have 
won our case, as both we and they knew. I would have been enormously 
popular in the Philippines. But I told them, my people will never forget 
the abuses we suffered from Rome, uncorrected by the hierarchy or the 
Holy Father himself. If you put a Filipino pope in Rome, we might join 
you.” 

“Roman Catholic influence hardened after this conference and played 
a major part in the defeat of our case.. The adverse decision of the first 
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court was a terrific blow. We had the whole weight of Rome against us. 
How could we ever win!” 

However, on an appeal to a higher court, Bishop de los Reyes won the 
case by a single vote. On such small hooks hang such great issues! He 
was declared rightful Obispo Maximo. The property went to the section of 
the church he represented. He says, “We were a great majority in the 
Church. We had the people and the property and we proved that Trini- 
tarianism had been the original tenet of the Church and represented the 
belief all along of the majority of the people.” 

However, in 1956, Bishop Fonacier vigorously maintained, “There 
still remains a great body of priests and laymen who cherish liberal and 
unitarian beliefs and are not with the de los Reyes faction.” 

Such is the brief story of a great movement out of the Roman Catholic 
Church, across Protestantism into the Unitarian fold and back again, some- 
what diminished, into the fellowship of the Anglican family of Churches. 
Whether the continuing Unitarian Church (and some other branches of the 
original IFI) will be absorbed in the new IFI is an open question. 


Lessons of This Mighty Movement 


(1) Why did Protestants not welcome this church? 

The Iglesia Independiente was a massive revolt from Rome. Yet 
Protestant missions in the Philippines never considered it their business. 
It went its way and they went theirs. It is clear that in the first years three 
or four million Filipinos could have been brought to Evangelical Chris- 
tianity. They were in fact steered past Evangelical Christianity into the 
extreme Unitarian position we have sketched. Why did not Protestants at 
once recognize in the IFI millions their own chief work? Here was the 
potential Reformation in the Islands. Why was it not recognized? Why 
between May, 1901, when Father Aglipay took the oath of allegiance to 
the USA and August, 1901, when “of his own initiative” he secured a meet- 
ing with the Evangelical missionaries, was he not continuously befriended, 
aided, instructed, taken on a visit to America to see Protestantism, given 
missionaries and money to translate into Spanish the tremendously perti- 
nent facts of the Reformation? 

If this is expecting too much of missionaries just arrived in the Islands 
in the midst of a War of Independence, why then during the year following 
August, 1901, when acquaintance had been made and the potentialities of 
the movement were clear, was this Philippine Reformation not given the 
services of several missionaries and considerable grants of money to help it 
form an Independent Church along as sound lines as possible? We suggest 
four answers. 

First, because the movement of populations to Evangelical faith was 
not “missions” to the Evangelical leadership. They were immersed in the 
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individualistic process. Stuntz says he urged Aglipay to “throw his strength 
into the Protestant Movement.” Had Aglipay done so, accepting the mis- 
sionaries as leaders, he would have found them insisting on standards of 
individual conduct before accession which would have embarrassed Luther 
and the Church of England when they broke with Rome. Father Aglipay 
was leading a people movement. The Evangelicals were establishing 
gathered churches. 


Second, each American church was reproducing its denominational 
pattern rather than creating a free biblical Philippine church. The extent 
to which this was true in 1900 is difficult to realize in 1956. 


Third, between Filipinos and Americans there was a miximum degree 
of mutual suspicion. Negotiations were in Spanish which the Americans 
spoke as a foreign tongue. They looked on these Filipino ultra-nationalists, 
these exinsurrectos, with many misgivings. The Filipinos too who had 
escaped Spanish control to fall into an American imperialism, who knew 
nothing of America save what they heard incidentally, and who saw the 
excesses of our soldiery, must have approached the Evangelicals through a 
haze of misunderstanding. 


Fourth, the IFI was substantially an Asian revolt against European 
domination. It was a nationalistic movement tinged with religious fervor, 
but lacking any biblical conviction. Protestant leaders did not appreciate 
at all the degree to which it was able to be guided, not by superiors but by 
friendly equals. 


(2) Why did the Evangelicals later on not give the IFI major aid? 

First, they were busy preserving the fruit which Aglipay loosened. 
They were not interested in preserving the entire orchard. The basic theo- 
logical and biblical conceptions to enable them to assist a movement of 
populations were lacking. 

Second, they feared loss. This loss the Unitarians later suffered. Af- 
ter considering for many years that the IFI was one of theirs and helping 
it to some extent, the Unitarians helplessly watched the IFI suddenly become 
an independent Catholic church. Had the Evangelicals aided a church they 
did not control, they too would have been taking a venture of faith. They 
might have poured in resources and missionaries and then had the IFI go 
Unitarian, or return to Rome, or refuse certain evangelical practices. This 
was the risk. 

Third, they had minor resources for a major task. True, they had re- 
sources elsewhere. They were engaged in proclaiming the gospel in many 
places and Asia and Africa where no response was being experienced and 
no church growth seemed possible. The Philippines, by any measure what- 
ever, offered tremendous scope for church growth. Yet it was treated by 
all the major boards as just a small field to be entered and occupied to the 
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degree that new resources could be raised. At the time of supreme oppor- 
tunity only a handful of missionaries were available. Stuntz and Rogers 
could not hold out any hope to de los Reyes and Aglipay that major re- 
sources would be put at their disposal. 


Fourth, the divisions of the Evangelicals made it impossible for them 
to act as a unity in fellowshipping the IFI into radiant evangelical faith. 


Fifth, by 1904 or 1905 the IFI had adopted an official rationalistic 
unitarian position which rendered Evangelical aid unacceptable to it. After 
1903 Protestant Missions looked like “small dust of the balances” to the 
Obispo Maximo. 

Sixth, the leaders of the IFI did not realize at all the tremendous neces- 
sity of lifting their entire membership into free spiritual Christianity. 
Archbishop Aglipay settled back into administering a church which dif- 
fered very little in the degree of personal religion achieved from the Roman 
Church from which it broke. He never earnestly labored to change the ex- 
isting church. Indeed, how to change a church is a real problem. It re- 
mains so to this day. In one of the remote parts of the Islands I talked to 
some “Aglipayan” laymen who in commenting on attempts of the Trini- 
tarian IFI to inculcate personal religion said, “If we are going to be free 
to follow the religion of the Bible, we might just as well become Protestants 
who know something about it.” 

The IFI continued the formalism which was all it knew. A vast popu- 
lation in many Islands had been moved into a new church, but it was not 
thereupon “taught all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” Had it 
been searching for means to make available the power of Christ to its mul- 
titudes it would have petitioned the Evangelical Churches for aid. But 
since it was not, the IFI put itself beyond any power of the Evangelicals 
to aid it. 

(3) What then of the great movement of 1946 and 1947 back to the 
historic creeds and to apostolic succession? Why did Bishop de los Reyes 
lead his people into fellowship with the Protestant Episcopal Church which, 
in the Philippines, has a minute membership and has held itself aloof from 
the Protestant fellowship? Why did he not lead them to affiliate with the 
600,000 Protestants, with the United Church of Christ with its hundred 
thousand communicant members? 

Was it because Bishop Fonacier stuck to the unitarian position so those 
who broke with him went to the other extreme? Or because the bulk of the 
church had remained basically Catholic through the years and this final 
action simply acknowledged the fact? Or because during the years the 
Episcopalians had convinced Bishop de los Reyes and others that the Angli- 
can family of churches offered the best home for the IFI? Or because the 
Evangelicals had not convinced the Independent Church leaders of the right- 
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ness of the free church position? We do not know. Bishop de los Reyes 
would answer “yes” to the second question. We are inclined to answer 
“ves” to the last. 

The important thing for our purposes is to remember that during the 
years 1900 to 1947 twice a vast body of millions were on the move, hunting 
a spiritual home, trekking far to the left and then far to the right. The 
Evangelicals, who made tremendous efforts to bring men and women to sal- 
vation, made no efforts either time, or the forty-seven years in between, to 
welcome and assist this church. On the contrary they recruited members 
from it—shall we say “proselyted its members?” 

(4) What will be the effect of the IFI on the coming united church. 

Before 1947, of the Philippine churches affiliated with the World 
Council, the overwhelming majority were free churches—Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Congregationalist, Baptist, United Brethren, and Disciples. These 
all belong to the Philippine Federation of Christian Churches and half of 
them had united to form the “United Church of Christ of the Philippines.” 
The Anglican family, represented by the Protestant Episcopal Church, was 
one of a few thousands only. It could not hope to bring about a union on 
its own basis. It therefore remained outside the union effort. But now, at 
one stroke, by alliance with the Independent Church, the Anglican family of 
churches has become seven times bigger than the “United Church of Christ” 
and about twice as big as all the Protestants of the Philippines put together. 

When the time comes for negotiation of a larger church union, the 
Anglican family of churches will speak from a position of power in the 
Islands. Unless unforeseen growth of the free churches takes place, if the 
union movement brings about one church now, it will be an episcopal 
church whose clergy are ordained “validly” through apostolic succession 
and which sincerely holds all free churches irregular if not invalid. 


Let Us Suppose 


As we study the way in which churches grow, let us ask what would 
have happened if the Evangelicals had recognized that in addition to one- 
by-one accessions, it is normal for men to move to Christian faith in groups, 
clans, peoples, counties, and classes. Suppose that this mode of becoming 
the people of God had been respected as biblical on the basis of the Exodus 
and the day of Pentecost. Suppose the way such movements could be pre- 
vented from superstitious nominality and led on to spirit-filled sincerity 
had been carefully charted. 

Suppose Evangelical missions had accepted the role of assistants to the 
IFI, at least with part of their resources, and made available to the IFI 
missionary helpers, visits to the Protestant churches of America, grants of 
money and moral support—all in a spirit of genuine respect and friendship 
without strings. 
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Suppose for the last fifty years they had helped train the clergy, with 
IFI professors living at Evangelical Bible colleges and seminaries and visit- 
ing American seminaries to study and lecture from time to time. Suppose 


twenty American seminaries had each granted a scholarship a year to prom- 
ising candidates for the priesthood from the IFI. 


Suppose that over the decades the Evangelicals, in effective communi- 
cation with the IFI freely following its own conscience, had presented the 
essentials of evangelical faith, saying in effect, “Brethren, these constitute 
the Truth as we understand it. These are our power and our life, our judg- 
ment and our goal. Do, we beg you, learn how we regard the Bible, the 
Trinity, the person of Jesus, and the essential doctrines of the church.” 


We do not know the outcome of these suppositions. They merely serve 
to ask: Is there a way to meet movements of populations? The IFI was the 
turning of an intelligentsia with a very large popular following. Is there 
a way to meet turnings of intelligentsias? Leaders of men, bound to each 
other by innumerable ties, are not likely to come to Christian faith solely 
one by one. It is likely that, in addition, many will come in groups holding 
to an understanding of the faith which they themselves, at the time of their 
turning, have come to cherish. Is it necessary to meet such movements with 
the flat statement, “Disband and come in on our terms?” 


We are not suggesting accepting as Christian those who neither confess 
Jesus as Lord nor follow the Scriptures as the rule of faith and practice. 
But surely a helping hand may be extended to bodies of men whose stated 
faith appears to us insufficiently Christian. Just as individuals may come 
to fuller faith through the loving concern of Christian friends, just as the 
disciples, including Judas, received redeeming comradeship from our Lord, 
so surely there must be ways in which the churches and their missions can 
enfold in fellowship and service developing Christward movements? 


Ecumenicity leads churches, stressing many different aspects of the 
Christian life, to a mutual acceptance of each other, as churches. As Christ 
lays hold of the affections and imaginations of population after population 
across the world—advanced as well as retarded—these will present to the 
churches of the world extensive movements organized around their own 
understanding of the Christian faith. At present Evangelicals have no way 
of meeting such movements. They thus lose one of their greatest advan- 
tages—their elasticity and freedom. They have no other proposal than the 
one made to Aglipay and Reyes—cast in your lot with us. When the move- 
ments refuse to do this, we sever connection with them and they with us. 
Communication ceases. There must be a better way. 

Let us be clear on one point. We speak in no blame whatever of the 
Evangelical missionaries in the Philippines. With conditions of that day— 
denominational loyalties, white pride, years of insurrection, understanding 
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of the misisonary task, Filipinos’ ignorance of Protestantism and distrust of 
Americans—they could have done nothing else. We are concerned with the 
past only as it illumines the future. Movements of populations may be 
expected in the future. 


Two Great Christward Movements 


In this revolutionary world it is highly likely that from time to time 
movements toward Christian faith will arise. They will not be exactly like 
the Independent Church; but they will be churches or movements of large 
populations. Two such claim our attention today: one in Africa and one 
in the Philippines. Both have been boycotted and maligned by Evangelical 
missions and churches as the IFI was. Both are much more Christo-centric 
and biblical than the IFI was. Both mirror national cultures and stages of 
development which offend western evangelical Christians. The 1947 turn- 
ing of the IFI to historic creeds and apostolic succession suggests (a) that 
these two movements also can modify their original direction, and (b) that 
such modification can be materially assisted by an intelligent and sincere 
policy of fellowship. These are churches searching for a home, even when 
they are quite sure of their present position and seek help from no one. 


In Africa nationalistic denominations have risen by the hundreds. 
More will arise. Can we accept them, with their African coloration as 
churches? Many of them accept the Bible as their rule of faith and prac- 
tice. Could the Disciples of Christ, for example, give these younger 
churches genuine respect, friendship, counsel, ministerial training, brother- 
hood, and on occasion financial aid? Growth into a greater degree of 
evangelical faith might reasonably be expected to follow. 


Today in the Philippines we find the Iglesia Ni Christo. Its head, 
Brother Felix Manalo, is a man of very great ability. He interprets the 
Bible in his own way, but it is the Bible he interprets. His church differs 
from ours, but it is a Church of Christ and it intends to do Christ’s will. As 
Supreme Pastor, he allows no democratic procedures, but neither did Calvin 
or Cromwell. His church announces itself non-trinitarian, but so did the 
IFI. He claims that his is the only true church and there is no salvation 
outside it, but he has excellent company in that exclusive view. His move- 
ment is described by some rather tactless Christian observers as “an Orien- 
tal religious phenomenon”; but it claims Christ as the Saviour, the Bible as 
its Scriptures, ordains 2000 pastors, worships God each Sunday and each 
Thursday evening, enlists the devotion of a million followers, builds a head- 
quarters cathedral costing $1,500,000, and many smaller ones, enrolls 
members on the confession of their faith in Jesus Christ through baptism by 
immersion, and completely supports itself while expanding across the coun- 
try. This kind of a “religious phenomenon,” Oriental or otherwise, is some- 
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thing of which Christian Churches could use a great deal more! Might it 
not be a genuine Iglesia Ni Christo? An intelligent program of fellowship 


might reasonably be expected to lead to good. 
Which Are Our Sister Churches? 


Disciples of Christ have always held that the way to workable church 
union was to admit as “equally valid churches” all those who believed in 
Christ as Lord and Saviour and followed the Bible as the rule of faith and 
practice, and to allow each church the right of interpreting the Bible in ac- 
cordance with its own light and conscience. Lesslie Newbigin, Bishop of 
the United Church of South India, comes to a similar position where he says, 


If at the end, those who have preserved through all the centuries the 
visible “marks” of the Church find themselves at the same board with 
some strange and uncouth late-comers on the ecclesiastical scene, may we 
not fancy that they will hear Him say,—would it not be like Him to say— 
“It is my will to give unto these last even as unto thee?” Final judgement 
belongs to God and we have to beware of judging before the time. I 
think that if we refuse fellowship to any body of men and women who 
accept Jesus as Lord and show the fruits of His Spirit in their corporate 
life, we do so at our peril. With what judgement we judge we shall be 
judged. It behooves us therefore to receive one another as Christ has 
received us. 

We feel that other Churches must, as the pre-condition of fellowship, 
accept such changes as will bring them into conformity with us in matters 
which we regard as essential, and that failure to insist on this will involve 
compromise in regard to what is essential to the church’s being. But for 
precisely the same reasons we cannot admit a demand from others for 
changes in ourselves which would seem to imply a denial that we already 
possess the esse of the Church. 

There is no body of Christians which does not depart in some or all 
these respects from His will. On the basis of what we are, none of us 
possess the esse of the Church. None of us has any standing save in 
Christ’s mercy. The mark of our calling will be a determination to 
cease judging one another for what we are, and to begin building one 
another up in faith and hope into what He has called us to be.* 


Bishop Newbigin wrote this with the existing churches in mind; the 
problem was how to unite in a Christ-forgiven and Christ-filled church the 
separate existing branches of the household of faith. 

We suggest that in addition to facing the divisions which have taken 
place, we face those which will certainly take place in the future. When- 
ever men and women struggling up from former convictions lay hold of 
Christ, call themselves by his holy name, acknowledge the Bible as the rule 
of life and doctrine, we should fellowship them. They are then a church, a 
manifestation of the church universal, not a despised sect. “In essentials 


4. Lesalie Newbigin, The Household of God (Friendship Press, New York, 1954), p. 150. 
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unity, in opinions liberty, in all things charity” should be applied forward 
into time and outward into peoples enabling us to make more meaningful 
their grasp of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Movements of Populations to Christ 


Movements of populations to Christ will not all take the same form. 
They will, however, often call themselves churches, express intense national- 
ism, and be slandered and condemned by those from whom they break and 
against whom they contend. From our point of view they may understand 
Christianity imperfectly. 

Fellowshipping them will require friendship and involve a risk. High 
level liaison will be necessary between existing churches and newly arisen 
churches of Christward movements. We can have friendly relationship 
without full approval as in our relations with existing sister churches. The 
Episcopal Church has it with the IFI without being “in communion” with it. 

In traditional individualistic missions large financial assistance has 
been called for. In “ecumenical relations with independent emerging 
churches on the left” great financial aid is probably not needed. It may 
even be resented. The glory of the Iglesia Ni Christo, for example, is that 
it asks financial aid from no one. The African Churches (sects) get noth- 
ing from missions. In our relations toward such movements and churches 
a sincere respect for the new churches and their convictions—while main- 
taining fully our own convictions as to the Christian faith—would be more 
welcomed than financial aid. The sincere respect the Christian churches of 
America, with their tradition of freedom, can offer more wholeheartedly 
than some others. 

However, financial assistance, particularly in training the ministry, 
may be welcomed—as it was in 1947 by the IFI. The problem of any popu- 
lar movement to Christ, is training its pastorate. Fraternal assistance can 
often best be rendered at this point and well be welcomed if kept free of 
suspicion that it is a device to “capture” the other church. 

If this study of the Iglesia Filipina Independiente (to whom we wish 
God’s rich blessing in its forward progress into fuller fellowship with the 
Christian churches of the world) creates a more receptive attitude toward 
these movements of populations to Christ in whatever country they arise, it 
will have fulfilled its purpose. 
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THE GosPEL AND THE RELIcIons. By Walter Freytag. IMC Research Pamphlet No. 5. 
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WESTERN MAN finds himself in the mid-twentieth century returned to a pre- 
Constantinian situation where, once again, the question of the relation between 
Christianity and the non-Christian religions is a crucial issue, not only for the 
theologian and missionary but also for the philosopher and politician who are 
searching for the view of life that can undergird the minimum world unity which 
must be achieved if man is not to perish from the earth. Perhaps it is significant for 
Christianity’s claims to the role of world unifier hat although all the authors whose 
views are here analyzed are Christians they agree on little save the importance of 
their subject. 

Hendrik Kraemer has played a leading role in the conversation concerning 
the relationship of Christianity to the non-Christian religions since the subject was 
a major theme at the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Council 
in 1928. His epoch-making The Christian Message in a non-Christian World was 
the basis of lively argument during and after the Madras Conference of 1938. In 
this new work Dr. Kraemer reiterates his earlier theme and aims to demonstrate 
that the “approach of a radically Biblical orientation” to the problem of religion and 
the pluralism of religions arrives at a “greater depth of and adequacy of interpreta- 
tion of the riddle of human religious consciousness than any other approach can 
yield.” In the Madras volume he maintained that biblical realism with its tale of 
God’s self-disclosure and of the disclosure of the genuine condition of man and the 
world in the light of the divine self-disclosure is the standard of reference for the 
religious life of all mankind. Now, in this new work he proposes to “investigate 
more thoroughly into the great human fact; Religion in the light of Biblical revela- 
tion, particularly, in the light of Jesus Christ, the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 
After a critical evaluation of the futile attempts of science of religion and the 
philosophy of religion to understand and explain the religious consciousness he 
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tries to vindicate “the scientific and philosophic legitimacy of a Theology of 
Religion and Religions.” 


Kraemer has not altered his view that Jesus Christ is the Way, the Truth and 
the Life by whom alone man comes to the Father. He still holds that to construe 
the religious consciousness exhibited in the non-Christian religions as “preambles or 
stepping-stones or bridges which lead gradually to the fullness of Christ is evidence 
of deep misunderstanding of the Bible and of the meaning of Christ.” However, at 
one point he has shifted from the view he held in 1938. Then, although he did not 
deny that God is at work among the non-Christian religions, he held that it is not 
the task of theology to point out where these spots of divine activity are. Now he 
takes a “far more dialectic view” and examines the religious consciousness as the 
place of “dialectic encounter” with God where “a negative, or partly positive, but 
often distortedly positive answer is given to this encounter.” 


The Christian world owes Kraemer a great debt for his uncompromising in- 
sistence that fot the Christian there can be “no standpoint from which he may 
judge Jesus Christ.” No philosophy of religion or science of religion can rightly 
arrive at a definition of the essence of religion under which the revelation in Christ 
can be subsumed and understood as another species of religion. This point of view 
has been more helpfully elaborated by Kraemer than by any writer I know. However, 
there are some features of Religion and the Christian Faith which made it a keen 
disappointment to one who began to read it with high expectations. 


First of all, the book turns out to be a rather disjointed series of critical essays 
which undertake the impossible task of clearing away all the accumulated under- 
brush which has grown up during nineteen centuries of discussion on the subject. 
With the flashing sword of “Truth” Kraemer goes down the line from Origen to 
W. E. Hocking and S. Radhakrishman, discovering in one and all the fatal flaw of 
monistic relativism. While the reader is awed and sometimes appalled by Kraemer’s 
brilliance and breadth of learning he is never really drawn into the struggle as a 
participant. Perhaps, this is because he never quite knows where Dr. Kraemer is 
leading him, for by the time all other would-be guides have been disposed of there 
is little space or time left to lead the traveller along the way Kraemer would have 
him take. 

The failure adequately to elaborate his own standpoint may explain why this 
new book lacks the unity and coherence of the Madras volume. As a consequence, 
the reader is left with a whole series of frustratingly unanswered questions. For 
example, Kraemer admits that it is one of the “most difficult tasks of theology to 
guard against a slurring of the distinction between revelation in the primary and in 
the secondary sense, or the substitution of Christ who is the Word and the Bible 
which is a witness to the only word of God.” However, he never really develops his 
understanding of the relationship between the Bible and the revelation in Christ 
who “stands over against all religion and is the crisis of all religion, including 
empirical Christianity.” This leaves the question uanswered: In what sense does 
Christ stand over against the Bible since the Bible is the product of empirical 
Christianity ? 

Although Kraemer roams over the field in this comprehensive polyglot from 
the writer of Genesis to Paul Tillich he makes no real progress in developing a 
coherent, comprehensively biblical interpretation of the meaning of religious con- 
sciousness and its implications for the concrete, contemporary relationships between 
Christians and the adherents of non-Christian religions. He never drops the role 
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of theologian to become the missionary-apostle which he was in The Christian Message 
in the non-Christian World. Kraemer the missionary was a much more appealing 
and convincing guide than is Kraemer the theologian. 


Arnold Toynbee, the Christian historian, is far closer in his point of view to 
Radhakrishnan, the Hindu philosopher, than he is to Kraemer. Toynbee is too much 
the historian to advocate anything as sterile as a contrived syncretic religion. 
However, he writes his book to raise the question whether the religions of the world 
ought not to “stand together” on the basis of their common “negative belief that man 
is not the highest presence in the universe” against the new religions of man-worship 
in the form of nationalism and communism. His own answer to the question is an 
unqualified “Yes.” The sense of uniqueness which leads to exclusiveness has been, 
so Toynbee holds, the curse of the Judaeo-Christian tradition. He would free Chris- 
tianity from its Western accretions and from this claim to uniqueness so that it might 
be content to take its place as one among the higher religions all of which are also 
“revelations of what is true and right.” “One can be convinced of the essential truth 
and rightness and value of what one believes to be the fundamental points in one’s 
own religion and can believe that these tenets have been received by one as a revela- 
tion from God, and at the same time not believe that I, my church, my people have 
the sole and unique revelation.” 


It is somewhat surprising that Toynbee the historian never takes seriously the 
claims of most contemporary Christian thinkers that history occupies in the Christian 
faith a position which it does not hold in any of the non-Christian religions. For 
him all religion, Christianity included, comprises what man believes and all religious 
beliefs are the product of geographical and cultural factors which are responsible 
for their content and variety. 


While one cannot but be grateful for the emphasis which so great a scholar as 
Toynbee places upon the crucial importance of religion in the struggle for world 
community and while it is unlikely that anyone will object to his plea for tolerance 
and mutual respect between the adherents of the various religions it must be said 
quite candidly that his disregard for the great diversity and even conflict within 
the various branches of the Christian tradition is incomprehensible. It is difficult 
also to understand how he ignores the fact that all religions, including Christianity, 
while they consciously and explicitly repudiate nature-worship and man-worship 
tend always to become the most subtle and demonic forms of self-worship. The 
plain fact is that religion is as often a divisive as it is a unifying factor and the 
world religions seem far more likely to be the source of conflict than the ground 
of unity. Israel and Pakistan, creations of religious communities, are merely two 
of the most spectacular current illustrations of the way in which vital religion 
divides as well as unites. 

If religion is man’s vision of God then there may be some basis for Toynbee’s 
optimistic recommendations. But if an event has occurred which reveals a God who 
both judges and answers man’s religious activity then this event is the end of religion. 
When this happens it becomes clear that it is not man’s vision of God which is the 
unifying, regenerative force in a divided, disordered society but rather God Himself. 

D. T. Niles, the able Ceylonese Christian leader, affirms in his Lyman Beecher 
lectures for 1957 that the real discussion is not about the relation between religions 
or religious beliefs but about “the operation of the gospel among those who are 
Christian and those who are not.” The Christian can view the fact of the existence 
of many religions only from the standpoint of the evangelist since “to be a Christian 
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is to be an evangelist.” The gospel itself contains a stone of stumbling which can 
only be removed by doing violence to the Christian faith. For the Hindu the stone is 
the incarnate Christ; for the Buddhist, the resurrected Lord, and for the Muslim, 
the crucified Son of God. Resistance to the gospel can be expected since “there 
is only one way in which the Christian message can be accepted and that is by a 
radical conversion to it.” But the evangelist should remember when presenting the 
gospel to an adherent of a non-Christian faith that “we do not take the gospel to 
someone to whom Jesus does not already belong and if to be within the church is to 
be a person for whom Christ died then the Church is co-extensive with mankind.” 
While the treatment of theological implications is all too brief and incomplete this 
series of lectures should be a fruitful source of illumination and inspiration for 
practical evangelistic endeavor by minister and layman alike. The final chapter on 
“The Context of the Preacher’s Task” was the John Knox Lecture at Geneva in 1956 
and will give a new relevance and urgency to the preaching of the minister who 
reads and absorbs it. 


Charles Forman in A Faith for the Nations makes an admirably successful at- 
tempt to meet the inquiring, Christian layman on his own ground in his search 
for a practical basis of world unity. Rejecting Toynbee’s “common quest” proposal, 
Forman insists that unity of the nations can never be achieved on the basis of common 
interests or similarities or a technologically induced proximity. However, the good 
news of the Christian faith is that unity is already an established fact. “God has 
done what is necessary to overcome the separation and men need only recognize and 
rejoice in what God has done.” The real question is whether in fact God did so love 
the world or was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. Since it is a fact then 
the Christian is under constraint to bear witness to it primarliy through a mission—not 
of argument—but of cross-bearing love. This little book will be a useful resource 
to place in the hands of the layman who sincerely questions whether all religions 
are not basically the same and whether we have any “right to try to change other 
people’s religion.” One misses in Forman’s treatment, however, any reference to 
the note of judgment and the call to rependtance which appears as an irreducible 
element in the gospel as the New Testament witnesses to it. 


Walter Freytag, the brilliant German missionary statesman and professor, pre- 
sented The Gospel and the Religions in lecture form to lay students “not as a 
scholarly study but to sketch the arguments which laymen with some knowledge 
of the subject usually advance nowadays in a discussion of Christianity and the 
religions.” Having disposed of the commonly expressed views that “basically every 
religion says the same thing” or that “religions form a whole as manifestations of 
the ascending religious development of the human race,” he points out the inade- 
quacies in the main classical positions concerning the relationship of Christianity 
to the non-Christian religions. Against these viewpoints Freytag places what he 
understands as the “Biblical answer.” This is expressed in terms of the biblical 
concept of the Gentiles or the “heathen” as those who are under the judgment of the 
“not yet” in contrast to those who are “the people of God.” The Bible has no trace of 
the comparison of religions or of any appreciation for “religious man.” On the con- 
trary, the religious man is judged most severely because it is precisely his religion 
which makes him “immune to Christ” who is alone the power of God unto salvation. 
Many readers will be puzzled by Freytag’s apparent acceptance of the alleged 
evidences of the demonic power of certain forms of religious life such as “the fact 
that a man can manage to make the sky rain stones.” Others, like the present re- 
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viewer, while accepting gratefully the author’s brilliant summary of the main issues 
in this complex and crucial problem, will be left wondering how Kraemer and Freytag 
can speak so confidently and with implicit dogmatism about God’s judgment upon 
religious man upon the basis of a Book which is itself patently, from the historical 
standpoint, the product of “religious man.” 


What Price World Unity? 


By George Earle Owen 


THE Cominc Wor-p Crviuization. By William Ernest Hocking. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1957. 210 pages. Appendix and index. 


Tue InevitaBLe Cuorce. By Edmund Davidson Soper. Abingdon Press. Nashville, 
1957. 192 pages. Bibliography and index. $2.50. 


MORE RAPIDLY than we realize we are moving toward one world society. 
With new means of communication and transportation, mankind has achieved a 
geographical solidarity without the enduring social and spiritual foundations that 
can make a truly world community. The twentieth century, as Toynbee has pointed 
out, will be remembered not for the discovery and use of atomic power, nor for its 
world wars, but for the fact of its growing interdependence, its togetherness, the level- 
ing off of classes and nations into one world culture. Thus, Hocking in The Coming 
World Civilization, speaking of the diminution of plurality of civilization writes: 


Today, we seem to stand on the threshold of a new thing, civilization in the 
singular. We still have civilization: the distinction between The East and The West 
still has validity. And what Toynbee calls the aggression of the West upon the East 
has had an indubitable basis in fact. But whether it has been the whole fact, I doubt; 
and certainly, it has long ceased to be the main part of the fact. Much of what was 
once transmitted from West to East by the methods of imperialism has become self- 
propagating—first imposed, then sought, then demanded as of right. A siphon flow 
has usually to be forced to begin with. 

In any case, our present period is one of general and reciprocal osmosis of 
thought, technique, art and law. The assimilation proceeds from both sides; though 
the West is only beginning to realize its potential property in the unlosables of the 
East. These processes can neither be stopped nor undone; the lines that have “gone 
forth into all the world” cannot return to their origin. The making of a single 
civilization is contained ir the two concepts, the universal and the unlosable, plus the 
simple existence of the arts of unlimited human communication. 


In the first and third chapters of this discerning book, “The Impotence of the State” 
and “The Structure of History,” Hocking shows how dependent the state is on 
religion: “The state is dependent for its vital motivation upon an independent 
religious community (p. 46) and “The state alone cannot civilize” (p. 15). More 
important is the dependence of a world society upon religion, the most universal and 
permanent basis of community. Here is a new role for religion, or is it? 
For example, the religious community is by definition universal in extent as 
well as in norms of will; it speaks not primarily to the man-within-the-nation but to 


the man-within-the-world. It spins the web of a potential world society. Reaching 
across all boundaries it fosters a moral unity among men without which international 
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order lacks a necessary precondition—that of psychological fraternity. For peace 
and order must be built on mutuality of feeling before they can be built on laws and 
powers. 


Having made the case that religion must provide the primary ingredients for 
the coming world civilization (John Dewey’s observation of the relationship be- 
tween common, community, and communication comes to mind) the next question is: 
What or whose religion or religions? Does Christianity qualify? Is Christianity’s 
Westernism its main liability for this universal role? Hocking answers the last 
question by saying that Christian history released as much as it beclouded its own 
universality: “it was in making ‘the West’ that Christianity became ‘western’” (p. 
127). The chapter “Christianity: Its Character and Future Role” is a splendid 
appraisal of Christianity. Not all will agree with his conclusion, although it will 
be difficult on his grounds (largely philosophical) to disagree. In any event, 
Christianity must see the challenge it faces. 


Is Christianity, then, as a whole, universal? My answer is that it is on the way 
to become universal, and that its travail through the western passes of modernity has 
qualified it, and requires it, to take a certain leadership in meeting the religious 
problems of the coming civilization. But further that this leadership can be held only 
by a humility, ready to acknowledge its own continuing need for reconception, in view 
of its present unfinishedness, and also of the depth and breadth of the religious 
experience of other lands. The moment calls for a heightened severity of self- 
consciousness on the part of all religion. 

This labor of reconception is going forward. It is being aided at every point by 
the increasingly intimate encounters of Christianity with reanimated ancient religions 
in Asia and with the national tempers animated by those religions. 


What are the “Guides of Interaction Among Universal Religions?” (chapter V). 
They may be stated as three postulates: 


(a) The true mystic will recognize the true mystic across all boundaries, and 
will learn from him; 

(b) Every man’s religion must be “a” religion, having its own simplicity of 
essence, its organic integrity, and its historic identity; 

(c) To every man belongs the full truth of religion—the unlosable essences in 
whatever context they appear, and also their interpretation through history. 


The first postulate strikes a responsive chord with nearly every one, especially 
if it is not a cheap mysticism (the recognition of “renunciation as a condition of 
insight”) but subject to the test of “by their fruits.” 

Under the second postulate some provision is made for the Only Way approach 
of religion. 


For if we thereupon say that all ways are good ways, and add (as Ramakrishna 
inclined to do) that all ways are equally good, we fall into an Indifferentism that 
evades deep-going issues. And if we say that each man’s religion is the right way for 
him, despite material divergences, we adopt a Relativism equally negligent, and 
which has nothing to offer to a coming world order committed to a pursuit of 
universal truth, in religion as in science. 


Most readers will accept the third postulate. The basic weakness of these 
postulates is they are guides toward a religion characterized by peace and unity. 
Is this the essence of religion? What about salvation (only mentioned incidentally), 
the abundant life, and brotherhood? There is no critique of the doctrine of man who 
needs a Savior. It is here that Soper’s book The Inevitable Choice represents the 
more Christian, and in the judgment of the reviewer, the more realistic evaluation 
of the “other” religions that might qualify for a universal religion. 
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Soper begins with a statement of J. C. Hoekendijk, formerly of the secretariat 
of the World Council of Churches: “The real encounter of the Gospel with the great 
world religions has as yet scarcely begun.” Dr. Soper, who has taught the history of 
religions (author of The Religions of Mankind) not only in this country but in the 
seminaries and colleges of Jubalpur, Singapore, and Manila, feels that the alternative 
for a world religion is Christianity or the Hindu philosophy known as Vedanta. 
The danger and challenge to Christianity lies in such views as reflected in Life’s 
The World’s Great Religions: 


Hindus themselves think their religion is not only the most ancient in the world 
but also the most modern and the best suited to resolve the problem of the world’s 
many conflicting faiths. . . . The Hindu considers himself to be the representative 
of 20th Century understanding, and the Christian, along with the Moslem, to be the 
epitome of the religious exclusiveness and bigotry which must disappear in the 
modern world. 


The alternative may be put in two questions and their positive answers: Are all 
religions equally valid? And is Christianity distinctly unique? As the influence 
of India grows so will Neo-Hinduism. 


The inevitable choice is based on the following developments: (1) Hinduism is 
passing through a period of revival; (2) Hinduism presents the possibility of a 
syncretism of Hinduism and Christianity; and (3) Hinduism has reecntly begun to 
influence the thinking of the West. Four outstanding men who have rather severe 
criticism for Christianity and high appreciation of Vedanta are Aldous Huxley, Gerald 
Heard, John Van Druten, and Floyd H. Ross. What does Vedanta have that can offer 
such a challenge? In the first place, the Vedanta representation of Hinduism is a 
monism, a complete and all embracing unity. Is not this what the world wants? 
Unity for what? 


A basic weakness of Vedanta and all the great universal religions, which 
explains why Huxley “fell” for so much in his Perennial Philosophy, is that they 
have not allowed the principle of historical criticism to throw its searching light on 
their founders or modern criticism to question their absolute claims. Christianity 
is an historical religion. Apropos is the statement of William Temple: “The typical 
locus of revelation is not the mind of the seer but the historical events.” Critically 
and historically speaking, we have in Mark “an authority of first rank for our 
knowledge of the story of Jesus.” (Vincent Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark.) 
The real challenge and message Christianity offers to the world is that in “Jesus 
Christ certain decisive and unique acts of salvatign were wrought” (John F. Butler at 
the Indian Philosophical Congress Silver Jubilee Session, Calcutta, in 1950). 


Soper’s analysis of the Vedanta philosophy and religion is that it is weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. It does not bother with history, whereas the 
modern world assumes that time is real and history counts. The Ultimate Reality, 
Brahman, (by whatever name) is an attributeless Absolute, who cannot think and 
does not care what happens to men. Shades of Aristotle’s deity! 


Hinduism is a pessimistic religion, in contrast to the hope that Christianity 
offers. According to the law of Karma, man is fated to live an endless succession of 
lives because of the past. What kind of a morality is this that undergirds man? 
“How can a man be educated morally by what comes to him in life when he cannot 
know what he did in a former life which brought the evil he now suffers?” In the 
chapter, “Are All Religions Alike?” Soper shows how different they are by con- 
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trasting the deity, “Mother Kali” of Sri Ramakrishna with the Christian idea of a 


loving Father. Here is the description of one representation of deity: 


The image of Kali is that of a woman black in color; She stands upon the 
body of her husband, the god Shiva, of the so-called trinity of modern Hinduism; 
she wears a skirt consisting of human hands and arms cut off just below the elbow; 
she has a long necklace of human skulls around her neck. This strange being has 
four arms and hands, in one of which is the dripping sword with which she has 
committed the murder, and in another a basin in which to catch the blood from the 
dripping head; and as one of the most repulsive features, Kali’s tongue hangs out 
eager to be spattered with blood, which she craves. Truly here is a picture of a 
bloodthirsty, demoniacal terror; and yet such worship goes on today and one can 
stand, as I have had occasion to do, and watch little goats being decapitated, whose 
blood was taken into the temple and spattered on the tongue of Kali. 


With fairness Soper has looked at one of the challengers for the role of a uni- 
versal religion, and finds it far too inadequate. In his judgment, only Christianity 
can fill that role. 

Do we want world unity and a world community based on a new syncretism 
of the best of universal religions? Is a religious eclectiscism the road to the coming 
world civilization? In the judgment of the reviewer the answer is No. Then what is 
the answer? Is a Christian world community the only way to an enduring world 
order? Can Christianity qualify for the role of a truly world religion? The answer 
of the reviewer is Yes. This is based on the following convictions: (1) Although 
God has revealed himself in various ways and times to other peoples, the fullest and 
final revelation is found in Jesus Christ. (2) There is a difference between the gospel 
and Christianity: the former remains essentially the same, the latter changes with 
each age and culture. (3) The church, as the continuation of the incarnation and 
the fellowship of the beloved community, is the custodian of the gospel. (4) It is the 
gospel which holds the final hope for mankind, good news to the sinner, and 
transforming power for men and communities. (5) Perhaps Christianity, and cer- 
tainly the Christian church with all its divisions, is not ready for the role of unifying 
the world. (6) A permanent world order and enduring culture would need to rest 
on the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and respect for persons as children 
of God. (7) This is found supremely stated in the gospel and exemplified by 
Christianity at its best. 

At the risk of over-simplification, we may say that for one world we need one 
God and one Savior, one final truth and revelation, one fellowship that transcends 
all classes, races and nations, and one gospel. The church has this treasure. 
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The Shape of a United Church 


A Symposium on the Garrison Proposal 


THE Quest AND CHARACTER OF A UNITED CuurcH. Winfred E. Garrison. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, 1957. 238 pages. Index. $3.50. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Crucial determiners of our thinking and behavior 
are the unexamined assumptions which serve as axioms for all our intel- 
lectual endeavor. An obvious instance is the world-wide ecumenical dis- 
cussion concerning Christian unity. Seldom does there appear systematic 
inquiry as to what is really meant by a united church. Even the Oberlin- 
inspired volume on The Nature of the Unity We Seek seemed to skirt this 
central question, though saying much that is estimable. 

As the fruit of a long life of service to the ecumenical cause, W. E. 
Garrison has produced a study of the ideal of Christian unity as it has 
manifested itself throughout the history of the church. The book entitled 
The Quest and Character of a United Church is a more extended treat- 
ment of the theme considered by Dr. Garrison under the title, “The 
Church’s Unity—Three Revolutions,” in the summer, 1957, issue of 
ENCOUNTER. 

Because this argument both in the book and in the journal appeared 
too near to the opening of the Oberlin Conference to be seriously con- 
sidered by the delegates there, and because it so radically challenges 
various pre-suppositions of the current ecumenical enter prise, the Editorial 
Committee of ENCOUNTER has sought to give it the attention it deserves 
by publishing a symposium rather than a single review. Contributors rep- 
resent a considerable range of ecumenical experience and confessional 
commitment. Professor Arndt is a member of the United Church of Christ, 
standing in the Evangelical and Reformed tradition. Dean Nelson, a 
Methodist, writes from the viewpoint of five years as staff secretary for 
the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council. Canon Tomkins 
is an Anglican and was, for seven years, Dean Nelson’s predecessor as 
Faith and Order secretary. Professor Hay is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. The editor, like Dr. Garrison, is a Disciple. 


Love the Fruit of Faith 


By Elmer J. F. Arndt 
DR. GARRISON’S The Quest and Character of a United Church is a contribution 


to the ecumenical conversation which deserves serious consideration. It is the sort 
of book which arises out of a deep commitment to the ideal of the unity of the 
church and which is addressed to those who share this concern. It is at once a protest 
against seeking the unity of the church in the direction of conformity to fixed 
standards and a “guidepost” pointing in the direction: “Complete liberty and union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable.” (p. 15). 
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The thesis is that the “only chance” and “open road” for the ecumenical 
movement is to demand the rights and accept the risks of liberty (p. 19). The 
freedom of the church from domination by secular forces is one condition of a just 
and durable unity (p. 31). Another condition is freedom of individuals within 
(Dr. Garrison’s emphasis) the church. Freedom for individuals within the church 
“is the important contemporary problem, so far as unity within the orbit of 
Protestantism is concerned. This point should be printed in red ink. Everything 
else hinges on it. All the rest of this book will bear directly or indirectly, on the 
proposition that a united Church may possibly be attained if freedom within the 
Church can be attained, and that it cannot possibly be attained otherwise” (p. 35). 
Freedom is an essential condition to unity, but it is not itself a unifying principle. 
Dr. Garrison writes: “The unifying force must be looked for not in the mere open- 
ness of the field for thought an action but in the quality of the thinking and acting 
that takes place in it. Nevertheless, the openness of the field is a prime essential, and 
it therefore demands primary consideration—especially because the great weight 
of Christian tradition is against it” (p. 36). 

The author reviews the history of Christianity to support his contention that 
“a unity requiring conformity to a standardized body of theology, uniformity in 
modes of worship, and an acceptance of a specific type of organization generally 
having a centralized authority” has produced disunity. Such a concept of unity is 
indicted on three grounds: 1) the church has never been able to bring this concept 
of unity to actuality by argument and persuasion; 2) such unity when it was 
partially realized by violence, compulsion, and such disregard of elementary human 
rights as modern men will not endure and Christian men never should have counten- 
anced, broke down; and 3) this old concept, when carried over into an age which had 
rejected violence as a means of suppressing religious diversity, resulted only in a 
sectarian solidarity that is the very antithesis of a united church (pp. 197-198). 


At this point the present writer interrupts the report of Dr. Garrison’s views 
to comment on that concept of unity which requires conformity to a standardized 
body of theology, uniformity in modes of worship, and an acceptance of a specific 
type of organization generally having a centralized authority. The present writer 
shares with Dr. Garrison the repudiation of the equation of uniformity with unity 
and the acceptance of “diversity within unity.” 


THE CONFESSIONAL IMPORTANCE OF CREEDS 


Since both the formulas “unity means uniformity” and “diversity within unity” 
are more notable for their brevity than their clarity, at least some suggestions concern- 
ing them may contribute to the conversation. This is particularly important, since 
Dr. Garrison’s position seems to be that the alternative to theological conformity is 
reduction of the theological “test” to a minimum. Dr. Garrison writes in the 
context of the implications of “such unity as is compatible with freedom.” “There 
will be no creedal or doctrinal test either for lay members or for the ministry other 
than the primitive test of loyalty that was embodied in the declaration ‘Jesus is Lord’.” 
And the reduction of theological or creedal conformity (this expression is used 
with misgiving in this context, since only with a certain reserve can one speak of the 
statement “Jesus is Lord” as a “creed”) to the “primitive test” appears to be based 
on Dr. Garrison’s opinion that “it is not easy to see how a ‘standard’ of correct 
doctrine can accomplish its intended purpose unless it is ‘legalistically’ applied” 
(p. 212). Again, let us agree at once with Dr. Garrison that creeds are not to be 
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“legalistically” applied. Creeds are to be understood as confessions, not as divinely 
ordained or communicated laws of the church. Creeds and doctrines (including 
dogmas) are the human response—the response of believers—to the act of God in 
Jesus Christ for man’s salvation. They are historically conditioned in their expression. 

However, this indication of the character of creeds and doctrines as confessional 
or testimonial rather than as tests suggests that the crucial point is not the reduction 
of test requirements to an irreducible minimum. Rather a challenging of the concep- 
tion of creeds and doctrines as tests is indicated. Is not the notion of a test, no matter 
how minimal, of intellectual assent for membership in the church of Jesus Christ 
questionable? Belief is, no doubt, an element in faith. But do not trust in the mercy 
of God and his willingness to bless us, and loyalty to God’s cause take precedence 
over the intellectual expressions of faith? Certainly there are varieties of doctrine—as 
well as unity—in the New Testament itself. 


If creeds are neither revealed nor tests, the truth is a Person and not a system 
of propositions; nevertheless, creeds are serious and indeed inevitable attempts to 
understand the meaning of God’s act in Christ. They are guideposts (to borrow one 
of Dr. Garrison’s words) to God’s act, and block off roads that lead away from him 
towards whom faith is directed. Such an understanding of creeds and doctrines, 
characterized both by humility and by serious, persistent effort to apprehend the 
meaning of God’s action for our understanding of God, ourselves, and our world is 
the way to unity. The way to unity is not uniformity of doctrine. The way to unity 
is the way of coming increasingly closer to the center of the Christian message. It 
appears to the present writer that the way is not by way of reduction but in the 
direction towards the center—God’s reconciliation in Christ. 

The church is responsible for the kerygma. Certainly that kerygma must not 
only be ever apprehended anew but also expressed in the thought-forms which bring 
it home to each generation. Yet without fidelity to the kerygma a church ceases to 
be the church. This fidelity is fundamental to the church. And it is just the recogni- 
tion of the fundamental character of this fidelity which is left out, so far as we can 
see, in Dr. Garrison’s account. Dr. Garrison writes: “It is an absolute essential of 
the union of Christians in one Church that no one be required to accept something 
that he does not believe—or be excluded for not accepting it— in order to satisfy the 
demands of some influential party which may insist that its particular doctrine or 
polity is of the essence of the faith or of the bene esse of the Church” (p. 218). 
Certainly, “in order to satisfy the demands of some influential party” no one should 
be required to believe anything he does not believe. But neither can anyone who is 
called into the church of Jesus Christ refuse loyalty to the kerygma given to the 
church to proclaim. 

Dr. Garrison advocates liberty and opposes conformity. He is right in his 
protest against conformity and uniformity, whether in the sphere of doctrine or of 
modes of worship or in polity, so far as organization is concerned. But important 
(and it is important) as the protest against conformity and uniformity is, the basic 
concern of the church—including the concern with unity—is with its fidelity to its 
message and mission. The basic and fundamental concern of the church is with its 
faith: in whom it trusts and to whom it is loyal and in whom it hopes. The moral 
life of the church and the Christian is the fruit of its faith. 

The position being suggested is that the way to unity of the church is neither 
the way of conformity to a doctrinal standard nor the way of reduction to a minimal 
test, but by way of coming to agreement on the nature of the kerygma given to the 
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church to proclaim and the recognition that the kerygma is not a doctrine but the 
norm by which doctrines are judged. 

Whether or not Dr. Garrison intended it so, the first implication of “such 
unity as is compatible with freedom” suggests that the church is a society of mutual 
love and concern. He writes truly: “The members must love one another and feel 
that sense of brotherhood and mutual concern for one another’s spiritual and 
temporal welfare without which no ‘church’ whether local, denominational, or uni- 
versal, can be truly a Church” (p. 223). When Dr. Garrison immediately adds: 
“This is the one indispensable element”—suggesting that all else is dispensable—it 
then becomes pertinent and important to urge that that love “without which no 
‘church’ can be a Church” is the fruit of faith in God’s self-disclosure in Christ. 
This Christian faith is the foundation and spring of the Christian’s and the Christian 
community’s moral life. 

Much the same approach we have tried to indicate in dealing with “conformity 
to doctrinal standards” would be used, if there were sufficient space, on the issues 
of “uniformity in polity and worship.” 

Finally, the conversation on the “nature of the unity we seek” needs to be 
continued. Dr. Garrison and the present writer agree in large measure that “organi- 
zations are not what unites the Church.” However, Dr. Garrison seems to con- 
ceive of church unity in such a way that organizational unity is excluded. Would 
not unity express itself in institutional forms? Granted a large measure of diversity 
in the government of local and regional bodies of Christian people, do they not have 
as Christians interests in common, purposes in common, and a common mission 
which functionally require forms expressive of their unity? Does not institutional 
unity also provide the necessary means for just that mutual love and concern and 
the fulfillment of mission which Dr. Garrison stresses? Unity indeed must be 
spiritual; but the spirit needs the body as the organ of its expression. 

Dr. Garrison has, indeed, performed a necessary service in writing a book one 
hopes will be read by everyone concerned with Christian unity, especially by those 
who are not in agreement with him. His insistence on liberty cannot be brushed aside. 
Still, noble as his motto of “complete liberty and union” is, the nature and range 
of Christian liberty needs to be understood in the context of the mission and unity 
of the church. 


More Faith in Faith and Order 


By J. Robert Nelson 


THIS BOOK is a compelling argument in support of the thesis that the only 
form of church unity to be desired in one “which could include communions having 
the widest possible variety of doctrines, polities, and forms of worship and individuals 
holding a wide range of theological opinions” (p. 211). With the unrelenting 
intellectual vigor which is found in only a few persons of his venerable age, Dr. 
Garrison demonstrates in the early chapters how a unity achieved by either arrogant 
exclusiveness or coercive inclusiveness is really a betrayal of the church’s essential 
unity in Christ. However worthy the goal of unity may be, he believes, it is not 
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worth the sacrifice of personal freedom upon the altar of ecclesiastical uniformity. 
Unity and freedom are two of the highest values for Christians; but almost invariably 
when large numbers of believers are involved in particular churches, these values 
have been two opposing alternatives rather than a double blessing. 


It is a primary objective of the ecumenical movement, therefore, to discover 
how a high degree of unity can be realized in church life without doing violence 
to the Christian’s freedom. Quite frankly Dr. Garrison is not very hopeful that this 
objective will be attained. To this reader, at least, it seemed that unity and freedom 
are regarded as two distinct metals from which no alloy can be made, no matter how 
much ecumenical alchemy is practiced. I trust it is not unfair to observe that the 
book, despite many excellent qualities, fails to express any genuine zeal for unity—or 
perhops the zeal for freedom is so pronounced that the former is obscured. Or 
possibly the author is just too optimistic in presupposing that unity, being the will 
of God and hence essential to the nature of the church, is considered by all Christians 
as being a good devoutly to be wished and urgently to be sought. When he writes 
that ‘everyone’ is agreed that unity is an imperative objective (p. 23), I can only 
wonder at his lack of realism. For my part, I find that the chief ecumenical task 
just now is to convince the multitudes of laymen and pastors that unity is such an 
objective. That is why I miss in this book a strong argument, however brief, why 
there should be a ‘quest’ for unity at all. And because of this lack, the extended 
treatment of the need for freedom to express ‘the widest possible diversity’ becomes 
the nearly exclusive emphasis of the book. 


Dr. Garrison disparages quite explicitly the two chief preoccupations of the 
movement of Faith and Order: namely, common study and inter-denominational 
merger. While the Faith and Order Commission remains officially neutral towards 
church mergers, it sees great importance in them as providing data for the systematic 
study projects which it pursues. There is good reason for curbing excessive en- 
thusiasm about these two types of ecumenical interest. It is true that ecclesiastical 
divisions will not just evaporate as soon as a sufficient number of theologians have 
been drawn into study commissions on doctrine and ministerial orders. It is also 
right to say of the many church mergers that “unity will not come by having bigger, 
better, fewer and more complacent sects” (p. 203). But these judgments, I believe, 
are only half-way true. With regard to the Lord’s Supper, for example, Dr. Garrison 
asserts that common study of the issues by theologians of divided denominations can 
never lead to unity. But he ignores, or does not know, the fact that remarkable 
agreements on the meaning of the Holy Communion, and of Christ’s presence in it, 
have lately been achieved between the Lutheran and Reformed churches of the 
Netherlands, as well as between the Lutherans of India and the Church of South 
India. And though he could not have predicted it, the astonishing consensus reached 
by certain delegates to the Oberlin Conference on the meaning of the Lord’s Supper 
certainly refutes his conviction that such conferences are rather futile. And as to 
church mergers, I do not regard as fair his implying that these simply become bigger 
and more complacent sects. In short, I hold that these two ways to unity are far 
more promising than Dr. Garrison, with all his experience in ecumenical confer- 
ences, would admit. 

While I gladly acknowledge my gratitude for the pungently narrated historical 
‘quest’ for unity in the first seven chapters, | am disappointed that the eighth and 


1. See The Nature of the Unity We Seek, edited by Paul S. Minear, Bethany Press, 1958; 
pp. 199-205. 
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last chapter tells so little about the ‘character’ of the united church. It is precisely 
here where one would expect new light from the author. But five pages from the 
end he admits that he does not know how to describe it, and so conveys the impression 
that the quest must go on endlessly but with little hope of attainment. And when he 
finally enumerates briefly the eight points on which a church might enjoy unity as 
well as freedom, thus beginning at last to work out his main thesis constructively, 
the reader feels that he has before him one of those conference reports in which 
the drafting committee, exhausted of energy and ideas, lists ‘some problems for 
further study.’ 

These eight points are of real importance: brotherly love, interchangeable 
membership, interchangeable ministry, varieties of organization, minimal creedal 
conformity, latitude in the practice and interpretation of the sacraments, diversity of 
worship, and agencies of cooperation. But only the first and last of them lie outside 
the accepted area of Faith and Order studies, whether in the World Council of 
Churches and its affiliate organizations, or in the negotiations between churches 
seeking union. It is strangely ironical to me, then, that the book ends precisely on 
the issues with which Faith and Order studies begin. And so the net effect of the 
book’s argument, for this reader at least, is the strong reminder that Christian freedom 
be not forgotten in the present movement for church unity. And this reminder we 
would all gladly accept. 


Unity Involves Sacrament, Liturgy, Hierarchy 
By Oliver S. Tomkins 
LET THE FIRST WORDS be wholly of gratitude and praise. Dr. Garrison has 


brought out into the open a question which is far too often hidden in ecumenical 
discussion, and has stated it with characteristic maturity and learning. Faith and 
Order has the duty within the ecumenical movement of pressing continually for 
unity beyond co-operation, and this must involve raising clearly the question of the 
nature of the unity we seek. Anglicans have got a fairly clear conception of the 
nature of the unity which we seek because we believe that it is the will of God, and 
it was this conviction which gave them, together with the Disciples, the prime 
initiative in early Faith and Order days. Dr. Garrison addresses his book in part 
“to those whose ideas about the essentials of a united Church are already clear, to 
invite a reconsideration of their program and pattern in the light of Scripture, history, 
and present conditions.” I read the book with immense interest to see what recon- 
sideration it would force upon me. 

I found myself marching in sympathy almost all the way, and indeed a good deal 
of it I have heard Dr. Garrison expound at less length, though with equal vigor. 
His description of the Reformation as it affected the Church of England (p. 147 ff.) 
strikes an Anglican as entirely fair. I still felt at the end that he had not understood 
the inner feeling of belonging to a “national church” (which is of course not at all 
the same thing necessarily as any particular form of “establishment”), but this is 
natural, for I discover American Episcopalians have just the same difficulty in 
understanding the ethos of the Church of England, whilst they feel immediately at 
home in the “high church” and minority sister communion of the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland. 
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But behind this cultural difference lies a profound theological question and 
an outlook of which F. D. Maurice is a striking exponent. It is at this point I think 
that an Anglican would be bound to part company a good deal with some of the 
requirements of a unified church listed under eight heads in the last few pages. 

The difference is difficult to state briefly. Anglicans share with all other 
protestants (in its strict sense of antithesis to papists) the repudiation of a conception 
of unity defined by obedience to the successors of Peter. But Anglicans also share 
with Romans and Eastern Orthodox, over against the mass of Protestants, a con- 
ception of the church’s unity, which is sacramental, liturgical, and hierarchical. 
I have deliberately used words which most Protestants will dislike because, deeply 
understood in their complex inter-relationships, they are shorthand for a whole 
apprehension of the nature of the church and its unity. Christ the new Man from 
Heaven has restored lost humanity to the communion with God which all ancient 
cultus sought vainly to recover, and, knit together with all those who are incorporated 
into him, he offers in the church the worship of obedience for which man was made. 
It is only in such a context that it is possible to see why Anglicans are so difficult 
about episcopacy, why whatever varieties of worship there may be, essential Christian 
worship is necessarily liturgical, why a universal ministry is inconceivable which 
is not organically related to the age-old ministry of Christendom. Not all Anglicans 
express themselves in this way, but enough do so to have made it in fact impossible 
for them to enter into full communion with other Christians except where it appears 
that sufficient provision is being made at least for such ideas as these to vindicate 
themselves and to grow. 

And so finally to revert to Dr. Garrison’s dream, which we ardently share, of 
unity spreading in freedom with the infection of holiness, it seems to me that at 
the level of immediate history, it is likely to proceed slowly but steadily through 
the coming into being of areas of shared religious experience in a shared organic 
framework, beginning with those who are most nearly ready to enter into such rela- 
tionship. God is patient, though He calls us to be urgent. It may be that the group 
of denominations represented in the Greenwich Conference represents one such area 
of readiness to enter a new area of spiritual sharing. Anglicans are currently ex- 
ploring others both in England and in the Indian sub-continent. There are certain 
essential truths which remain for ever incomprehensible until they are experienced 
from within a common life. It is the glory of the ecumenical movement that it is 
providing the incentive and the occasion for such experiences to be known more 
widely and more frequently. It is the glory of Dr. Garrison that he has for so long 
contributed an understanding of the tradition in which he was reared to those who 
find it hard to grasp, and the glory of this book that he has done it once again. 


The Necessity of Authority and Theology 
By David W. Hay 
THE PROPOSALS in Dr. Garrison’s The Quest and Character of a United 


Church make at some points a very favorable impression. (1) He demands that 
unity be visible—and surely it is true that our earnestness in the cause of unity 
can be measured by the extent to which we desire visible links with others. (2) His 
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scheme is designed to include all manner of diversity with the minimum of separate- 
ness. (3) He holds no brief for one great organization, universal in scope, detailed 
in regulation, constricting all Christians. Most Protestants feel that the creative 
impulses of Christianity could not survive under such an arrangement. (4) He repudi- 
ates the idea of a strongly-centralized seat of authority. The genius of the Reforma- 
tion is certainly against spiritual remote control. 


On the other hand, the book is so anti-credal and individualistic that it raises 
serious difficulties for a Presbyterian. For lack also of a clear principle or 
principles of unity the scheme would probably make confusion worse confounded. 
Let us deal with this and then with the other points. 


(1) Dr. Garrison sagely observes that freedom is not a unifying principle 
(p. 36). Neither is unity. For Dr. Garrison, Christ is the center of unity. This start 
would be promising if a better formula were found for it than the primitive one, 
“Jesus is Lord.” In modern usage the term “Lord” can mean anything from a 
revered holy man to the “Lord” of the Nicene Creed. It appears that Dr. Garrison 
himself wishes not to be bound by a Trinitarian definition (pp. 112, 217). But 
it is worse than idle to speak of our being one in Christ if we are divided on the 
radical issue as to whether he is God in the fullest sense or not. The formula would 
only be a mask of unity at a point—of all points—where there should be clarity 
and sincerity. No other principle of unity is offered in the book but this now 
ambiguous formula. 


(2) The anti-theological temper of the book goes to the extreme of expecting 
the united church to go back on learned truth, even to the extent of resiling from 
ancient creeds that are commonly upheld by the great mass of Christians. I do not 
forget that differences are to remain as “differences of opinion, conviction, and 
practice” (p. 13). But they cannot remain except in a deteriorating state in a church 
in which no one—not even ministers—is obliged to affirm them. It is perverse to 
suggest that we revert to the inchoateness of the primitive Church. For us to adopt 
the formula, “Jesus is Lord,” would be to sanction defection from the highest possible 
adoration of Christ, whereas for the New Testament church it was the way of exalting 
him to the highest. And so it is with all great advances in doctrine. The church 
cannot sit loose to any historic answer to a perennial challenge without sitting loose 
to the gospel at a point at which it is in danger. We can only abandon historic 
creeds and doctrines if we find better terms for locating and answering the problems 
that they met—and that, of course, is not to abandon them at all. In Dr. Garrison’s 
scheme it is made a matter of principle that everything beyond an impoverishing 
formula is to be left permanently questionable. 

(3) The author’s overmastering concern for liberty in the church will render 
the scheme unacceptable to those who stand for a principle of authority in the 
church. Roman Catholics, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians in varying degrees 
repose supreme power in special persons and courts, not in the general membership, 
because the gospel, as historical revelation, perpetually imposes upon the church 
the pattern of teachers and taught, shepherd and flock, rulers and ruled. Dr. Gar- 
rison’s scheme allows, it is true, a relative continuance of different church orders, 
but all under the destructive qualification: “A member can select his local congrega- 
tion: a local congregation cannot select its members” (p. 224). This means that 
church order is ultimately subordinated to an over-riding individualism. A Presby- 
terian, on the contrary, will assert that the church, as an ordered community of 
worship, doctrine, government, and obedience, is anterior to individual faith. 
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Liberty in the church must be tempered by obedience “in the Lord” to its due 
authorities. 

Is it unfair to suggest that the proposals have the weakness of bearing too 
clearly the marks of their origin in one denomination—the Disciples of Christ? 
What is new is that, instead of the denominations’ being invited to model themselves 
upon Disciples’ ideas, they are to enter as groups into a vessel in which Disciples’ 
principles will be the universal solvent. 

Finally one must say that the sinfulness of division cannot be reduced to the 
sin of making “diversity of opinions and practices a ground of division” (p. 216). 
Divisions have come out of obedience to God as well as out of disobedience to him. 
Pace Dr. Garrison, the church has been right in saying that on some points, for 
example the person of Christ, it is sinful not to make disunity visible, even at the 
cost of separation. We do not see the seriousness of theology for the life of the 
church if we think of it only as a matter of seeking intellectual definition in order 
to satisfy reason. It has the quite radical task of symbolizing in the language of 
this earth a revelation that is not of this earth (See Karl Barth on the language of 
Canaan in Dogmatics in Outline, pp. 30 ff.). When the church fights with heresy 
she is fighting for the integrity of her basic commission. A specious unity is sinful 
if it masks disloyalty to her commission. But division has all the grave sinfulness 
of sundering the body of Christ if it occurs over anything that is not material to 
his cause. 

In short, the problem of unity and disunity cannot be met by theological inde- 
cisiveness. If it be asked, Why not unite first and prosecute the theological task 
together ? the answer has already been given that this would be to cry, “Unity, 
unity,” when there is no unity. But, further, the differences are among churches 
as corporate entities. Theology is not a private affair but the church’s enterprise. 
Unity means church union, not individual mobility. In fact, we are theologizing as 
“churches.” This is the new and great project known as the Faith and Order move- 
ment. For my part I cannot share Dr. Garrison’s despair about the role of theology. 
We cannot in a generation or two solve the problems of centuries, but we are facing 
them now with newly-fashioned, scientific tools of biblical and historical theology 
and in a completely new spirit. 


The Church is Inclusive, After All 
By Ronald E. Osborn 
THIS FINAL COMMENT may be considered not so much a review of Dr. Garri- 


son’s book as a reflection on the issues raised by its reception in ecumenical circles 
generally. There is no clear evidence that the Oberlin Conference took its argument 
to heart, and the expressions of our reviewers, which may presumably be regarded as 
typical of the thinking of theologians and churchmen at the center of the ecumenical 
enterprise, indicate that Dr. Garrison has presented a thesis which, as he himself 
anticipated, is not very popular. Yet his stated desire is precisely “that the leaders 
in the movement keep their eyes fixed on the right goal and choose a road that leads 
in that direction, and that they do not, under the influence of powerful voices or im- 
pressive delegations in ecumenical assemblies, circle back into blind alleys which 
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have never led to anything except division” (p. 220). 

The trouble with the reception this book is likely to receive is that Dr. Garrison 
writes as a church historian, in his own right one of the luminaries of the golden age 
of American church history, who has persisted into the golden age of American 
theology. Not that either “golden age” may claim for its own period all the great 
scholars of that discipline, but that in its own time the particular discipline enjoyed 
supreme favor in the intellectual centers of the church’s life. No church historian 
can object (except as a sinner) to the prestige which theology now enjoys; indeed 
American church historians during the past two decades have themselves become 
much more preoccupied with theological interests than heretofore. But church his- 
torian and theologian alike ought to insist with equal vigor that the theological enter- 
prise take the facts of history into account. Such an obvious case would scarcely 
seem to need pleading in a theological era that makes so much of the “mighty acts of 
God,” of the historical character of revelation, and of the church as the people of 
God continuing through history. 


It is precisely at this point that Dr. Garrison’s case is so strong and the pattern 
of objection by his critics so alarming. For the burden of his argument is a historical 
exposition of the ways in which the chief conceptions of unity have found expression 
in the long life of the church. He takes a theological position on the nature of unity, 
to be sure, but is it a position which he painstakingly squares with the facts of history. 
The criticisms of his argument, however, tend to be purely theological, boring in on 
Garrison’s views but blandly ignoring the mass of evidence that makes the views so 
compelling. It would sometimes appear that the calling of the church historian in 
our generation may be the unwanted role of the gadfly, stinging complacent theo- 
logians with factual reminders of what has actually happened when their ideas have 
been put into practice. Let not the speculative enterprise entirely repudiate prag- 
matic considerations. 

All of which is to say that persons in positions of ecumenical responsibility 
would do well to ponder the implications of Dr. Garrison’s argument with a great 
deal more seriousness than they yet appear to have directed to it. It ought to be 
required reading in ecumenical circles. 

This reviewer's bias as a church historian having now been made manifest, it is 
appropriate to give this discussion something of the character of a symposium by 
commenting on the more important issues raised by our other reviewers. 

1. The impression that Dr. Garrison does not seem so urgent in his concern for 
unity as for liberty (Professor Hay) must insinuate itself into the mind of nearly 
every reader. Yet the very frequency of this conclusion is evidence of the need for 
the author’s stirring defense of liberty; more seriously it is also evidence that unity 
as most readers conceive it may not include a sufficient concern for spiritual free- 
dom. Certainly in the author’s mind unity and liberty, when properly defined, are 
not antagonistic; and if they should be, what Christian since the eighteenth century 
wishes to espouse unity at the expense of liberty? 

2. It troubles our reviewers that Garrison seems dubious concerning the like- 
lihood of reaching unanimity in Faith and Order discussions. Yet surely the histori- 
cal fact of which he reminds us is as undeniable as his conclusion is probable 


(p. 197): 


The total mass of theological discussion that has been piled up in manuscript 
and print from the third century until now is staggering. . . . Any who think that 
theological agreement can now be reached by a few more conferences and commis- 
sions and “study groups” may profitably remember that this method has been tried 
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continuously for centuries and that the net result has been the proliferation of diverse 
opinions now strongly held by devoted and presumably intelligent Christians. 


Many persons who have taken part in ecumenical study in recent years have remarked 
with gratification on the large and sometimes unexpected measure of agreement 
reached on certain problems. Surely there is cause for rejoicing here. But can it not 
be maintained that such agreement was reached precisely because the discussions 
moved in a context that assumed the fundamental unity of the participants? On the 
other hand, when agreement on a particular point of doctrine has been held abso- 
lutely pre-requisite to unity, has uncoerced agreement ever been reached? To this 
reviewer's mind, the most meaningful aspect of experience in Faith and Order dis- 
cussions has been the realization of the unity in Christ that underlies all our dif- 
ferences, a realization that is most intensified at the very moment of our frustration 
and inability to reach theological agreement after long discussion. 


3. The charge is made that Garrison’s presentation of unity in the early church 
is an inadequate basis for our unity, since it fails to take into account more specific 
limits which the church learned to be necessary in its history (Professor Hay). The 
objection is raised with respect to creeds, but could be just as well applied to any 
other institutional development in the history of the church. This objection doubt- 
less deserves consideration, but also careful qualification. Otherwise cannot every 
restrictive measure in church history be justified on the ground that experience 
proved it necessary? 

As to the restrictive use of creeds, something more needs to be said. As a Dis- 
ciple and as a liberal, Garrison is averse to creeds and gives less place to them than 
is now fashionable. Certainly the leaders of the church should be in frequent dis- 
cussion as to the meaning of the gospel if they are concerned about its proclamation. 
But the present trend toward orthodoxy seems to have left many churchmen un- 
realistically enamored of creeds. A word of caution must be sounded here. How 
many of the leading theologians of our time could honestly sign any of the historic 
creeds as a precise metaphysical statement? We must be wary of regulations which, 
if applied, would exclude Tillich, Bultmann, Ferré, and other leading thinkers from 
the church. They are included only because the churches in practice regard faith in 
the terms in which Dr. Garrison describes the early church as regarding it. 

4. The most frequently expressed objection to Garrison’s book is that his own 
constructive description of a united church is so limited. On hearing the lectures 
and on reading the book, this reviewer was left feeling somewhat “flat.” Yet Garri- 
son’s honesty must be respected when he says, “I do not know how it would work 
out” (p. 222). Neither does anyone else. 

The disconcerting aspect of Garrison’s description of a united church is its strik- 
ing similarity to the present situation within the Christian world, with certain funda- 
mental exceptions. Chief among these is the call for free exchange of members and 
ministers. As to members this raises a problem of conscience for many Baptists and 
Disciples and for a good many others. As to recognizing the validity of all minis- 
tries, many Anglicans, Orthodox, and Roman Catholics will hesitate even though 
Dr. Garrison seems to give them an “out” on accepting other ministers (p. 224). 
(Incidentally, if a congregation is to be free to ask its minister to be ordained in the 
historic succession, why is another not free to ask a prospective member to accept 
immersion or subscribe to a particular creed?) But certainly the author’s insistence 
is correct that barriers against other members or ministers deny the unity of the 
church. And under the divine imperative to unity, every congregation and every 
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communion must painfully re-examine the ecumenical implications of its own exclu- 
sive practices. 


To this reviewer, the most perplexing part of Garrison’s thesis is the repudiation 
of the institutional conception of unity. Surely he is correct in writing of the early 
church that it “did not begin by being organized. It did not start with a constitution 
and by-laws. To say that the Church was, or is, an organization is to misrepresent 
and belittle it. The Church existed before it had any organization” (p. 39). Yet 
every other human association has some sort of institutional structure to give expres- 
sion to the unity—of family, of school, of nation. Garrison adopts as his motto 
Daniel Webster’s stirring phrase: “Complete liberty and union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable” (p. 15), which his father, J. H. Garrison also quoted in his 
book on Christian Union (St. Louis, 1906, p. 137). But the analogy with govern- 
ment is not accurate, for democratic government is a social instrument of unity, at- 
tained in part by exclusion and coercion, and constitutionally regulated in the in- 
terests of liberty. Thus civil government makes possible liberty under law, whereas 
Dr. Garrison, eschewing all authoritative and exclusive institutionalism, would have 
liberty under grace, with no regulative structures. Perhaps it is an indication of the 
corruption of our Christian thinking that it is so difficult for most of us to conceive 
of a united church without some system of structural cohesiveness which makes de- 
mands at least implicitly exclusive. In any case Dr. Garrison’s relentlessness in 
hammering his point ought to force even the most reluctant to the honest admission 
that we can conceive of no form of integrated ecclesiastical structure likely to in- 
clude all the believers whom we must acknowledge as Christians and consequently 
members of Christ’s church. 


This book will have served a good purpose if it results in a more responsible use 
of the word church as embracing the whole people of God called by Jesus Christ and 
responsive to him. As Garrison makes clear, that is what the word meant, in its 
general sense, among the early Christians. And this meaning ought to be more 
obvious today when one considers the repeated ecumenical declarations about the 
givenness of unity. This unity we have experienced; it is the result of God’s gracious 
act, not the derivative of any creed, ecclesiastical institution, or common ritual. This 
is the unity to which we must bear witness in common loyalty to our Lord and in 
Christian love and concern for one another (as Dr. Garrison so eloquently pleads), 
and (this reviewer may add) in earnest endeavor to make our confessions of faith, 
our ecclesiastical structures, and our rituals—now so discordant, perhaps never 
wholly harmonious, certainly never fully identical—witnesses to the gospel of what 
God has done and to the unity he has already created. 


This important book demonstrates once again the difficulties inherent in the 
subject under discussion. Ultimately any program for Christian unity, no matter 
how inflexible or how concessive, requires agreement on what is meant by unity. 
And on this question, Christians are in serious disagreement. Yet most of us, if 
pressed would concede that a united church must be broad enough to include our- 
selves and the fellow Christians from other communions whom God has permitted us 
to know, and that it must not exclude so rare and dedicated a spirit as Dr. Garrison. 
Perhaps he has given us, after all, a remarkably accurate description of a united 
church. 
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Appraising the Religious Renaissance 
By Waymon Parsons 


PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC-JEw. By Will Herberg. Doubleday & Co., New York, 1956. 
320 pages. $4.00. 


IN THE SPRING of 1954, the Methodist Council of Bishops issued a rather 
glowing report describing the great upsurge in church life that was under way in 
this country. “Our people,” said the bishops, “are attending public worship in 
larger numbers than we have ever known . . . New churches are being enterprised 
in every area of America . . . Giving has reached an all-time high . . . A new 
spirit has fallen upon our people (p. 64). 

This jubilant statement by the Methodists does not stand alone. It can be 
echoed by every religious body in America. According to a survey made by Ben 
Gaffin and Associates, and supported by similar surveys made by other groups, 
95% of the American people today identify themselves by some religious pre- 
ference. While this figure is considerably higher than the actual church membership 
figure, which stands at about 70% of the population, it indicates that about 
25% of our people locate themselves in some religious community even though they 
have no actual membership. Taking the lower figure of 70%, however, we see the 
amazing gain over the years when we note that in 1800 the church membership 
constituted less than 10% of the population, and by 1900 had climbed to only 
36%. In the quarter century between 1926 and 1950 the population of the United 
States increased 28.6% while the membership of religious bodies increased 59.8%. 
In other words, church membership during this period grew twice as fast as the 
population. 

The same increases in church attendance is also noted. A Gallup poll in 1954 
indicated that “the number of adults attending church in the United States has 
increased approximately 9,000,000 in the last four years and upwards of 13,000,000 
in the last fifteen years” (p. 62). 

All the other signs of a religious resurgence are in similar ratio. The amount 
spent on the construction of new churches increased from 76 million dollars in 
1946 to 409 million dollars in 1950 and to 474 million in 1953. 

The increased popularity of religious books, magazine articles, radio and 
television programs, Christmas cards with a religious motif, and the increased sale 
of Bibles all point to the same enhancement of things religious. According to the 
Times Literary Supplement of September 17, 1954, “Of the ten best-selling fiction 
titles, the two most in demand were books with religious themes . . . In the non- 
fiction category, seven out of the ten best-sellers had religious titles.” 

There are still other signs, such as Conrad Hilton putting copies of Guideposts 
in all of his hotel rooms, chapels being built in industrial plants, and the alertness of 
the toy manufacturers to get on the religious band-wagon. “In response to the re- 
surgence of religious feeling and practice in America,” so runs a release from the 
Ideal Toy Company, “we are putting on sale a knee-jointed doll that can be made 
to kneel in a praying position.” So now, says Time in reporting this item, “praying 
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dolls have joined walking dolls, talking dolls, and dolls who drink their bottles and 
wet their diapers” (p. 65). 

Before clergymen snicker too openly at this trend, however, consider yet another 
fact that the dopesters have uncovered. Elmo Roper has conducted repeated surveys 
in which the following question was asked, “Which one of these groups do you 
feel is doing the most good for the country at the present time?” In 1942, Americans 
answered this by listing government leaders first, business leaders second, and 
religious leaders third with a score of 17.5%. By 1947, however, religious leaders 
were first in “doing the most good,” with a score of 32.6%. The same survey in 
1953, found religious leaders still ahead, their score having risen to 40%—quite a 
margin over government leaders who scored a measly 6.7%! Concludes Mr. Roper: 
“No other group came anywhere near matching the prestige and pulling power of 
the men who are the ministers of God” (p. 73). 


There is no need to add up further evidence. The religious boom is at an all 
time high, which leads Will Herberg to state that this resurgence of religion is one of 
the most significant factors in American life in the last quarter century. 


I 


What is behind it all? How do we account for this amazing upswing of religion? 
At this point we find many answers being given. There are ministers, no doubt, who 
would like to think that it is all due to the worthiness and validity of the product. 
To escape any such self-interest, let us look first at the answers being given by 
our sociologists. 

The most basic cause for the tremendous rise in religious identification and 
participation, according to such scholars as Herbert Wallace Schneider and Will 
Herberg, is to be found in the fundamental change that has taken place in the social 
structure of the American community. This change has been brought about by the 
“third generation” immigrants who have left the thriving ethnic groups of an earlier 
day to seek a heritage of their own. In so doing, they have learned that the best 
way to find a place in American society is to identify and locate themselves in one 
or another of the religious communities. In order to “be something” one must be 
either a Protestant, a Catholic, or a Jew. Marcus Hansen, in his study, “The Problem 
of the Third Generation Immigrant,” has sharply pointed up the fact that the 
farther the children and grandchildren of the immigrants moved away from the 
foreignness of their language and culture and ethnic associations, the deeper grew 
their hunger for a sense of belonging. They wished to belong to a group. But what 
group could they belong to in order to sustain their Americanism and yet not com- 
pletely sever the tie that bound them to their forebears? The institutions of religion 
became the answer. But the identification was made less on theological grounds 
than on social grounds. 

Nor has this motivation been limited to the descendants of the immigrants. 
Some critics of the resurgence of the church would agree with a student at Oxford 
who recently remarked of the revival apparently going on there at the present that 
religion is just the fashionable thing nowadays. 

This is in line with the concept developed by another sociologist, David Ries- 
man, in his books, The Lonely Crowd, and Individualism Reconsidered, where he 
describes the emerging character of the American people as being “other-directed.” 
The other-directed man is a man who is concerned with adjustment, afraid of being 
different or of getting too much out of line with his “peer group.” In line with this 
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concept, the current turn to religion and the church is seen as a partial reflection 
of the growing other-directedness of our middle-class culture. Being religious and 
joining a church is simply a way of “adjusting” and “belonging” in present-day 
America. 

Whatever force these sociological arguments may have, far more potent in the 
minds of most people, as they probe for an answer to the current boom in religion, 
is the present predicament of human existense and the resulting sense of total inse- 
curity which it brings to modern man. 

In this situation of pervasive crisis and insecurity, there is ample evidence that 
religion has become for many an attractive source of peace. Even the most secular 
have begun to see, in the urgencies of the present world situation, the practical 
use of religion as a kind of secret weapon, a national shield, a good tool in the 
fight against Communism, a resource that is not without social utility for Western 
culture. 

For varying reasons and stemming from many diverse sources, the religious 
renaissance today has brought together some strange bedfellows who manifest their 
religiosity in many different and often contradictory ways. We shall now turn our 
attention to the real burden of this article—an examination of the nature of this 
resurgence of religion, dealing first with some of its negative aspects, and then 
searching for whatever of positive gain may be discerned in it all. 


II 


It is clear that the boom is on in religion. It is just as clear that not all of it 
is clear gain for the Christian faith. This is to be expected. An atmosphere that is 
highly congenial to religion is always likely to be an atmosphere that is equally 
congenial to all kinds of religion, athentic and spurious. Alexander Miller, in his 
piercing little book, The Renewal of Man, goes so far as to say that the prime 
obstacle to the presentation of the Christian faith in our day is not any intransigent 
opposition to it, but rather the wholesale acceptance of a weak and flabby religiosity 
which is the worst enemy of true faith. We are in that paradoxical situation of not 
being able to be religious because we are too religious, a condition, you will 
remember, which the Apostle Paul confronted in Athens. 

In reflecting on the evidence of the upswing in religion noted earlier, it becomes 
quite evident that many of our people have missed the true center of the Hebrew- 
Christian affirmation by their most uncritical acceptance of anything that appears 
to be religious. Americans as a whole have a rather vague, but nevertheless vigorous, 
attitude toward religion in general. We believe that religion is “a good thing,” a 
part of the American way of life, an assumed basis for everything that we honor 
and hold dear. “Our government makes no sense,” declared President Eisenhower 
in a major address, “unless it is founded in a deeply felt religious faith—and I don’t 
care what it is.” These last few words, though thoroughly understood and approved 
by our people, point up something questionable about the attitude toward religion 
that is characteristic of much of our present revival. 

It becomes a religiousness without religion. It is a faith in faith, a believing 
in believing, a religion that makes religion its own object. The object of devotion 
in this kind of religion is not God, but the positive attitude of believing. In a 
magazine article, for example, Daniel Poling gave his formula for the religious life: 
“I began saying every morning two words—I believe—those two words with nothing 
added” (p. 282). In this he showed himself to be a practicing reader of Norman 
Vincent Peale who has elaborated this philosophy to monotonous length in his 
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Power of Positive Thinking. The end of such an attitude seems always to be less 
that of worshipping God than that of being an efficacious device for getting what 
one wants in life. This idea of belief in belief, irrespective of its content, has been 
sharply drawn by Graham Greene in his novel, The End of the Affair, where we 
find Sarah, the adulteress-saint, becoming infatuated with belief. 

It is all too apparent that much of the current swing toward believing in 
religion results in a vague religiosity with almost any content or none. So often 
the only level of confrontation with God that is reached is that of a sweet and 
sentimental “divine-human chumminess.” Roy Eckhart, in a Christian Century 
article, “The New Look in American Piety,” calls this “The cult of the Man Upstairs.” 

What one misses here, of course, is any recognition of the precariousness of 
human life, any sense of awe before the divine majesty, any sense of judgment before 
the divine holiness. It does not make for contrition or humility. Life is not sub- 
mitted to Almighty God to judge and shatter and reconstruct. It does not reorient 
life to God. It accommodates God to our own values and enhances our own self- 
regard. For this reason it is without serious commitment or realistic encounter. 
Worse than this, it becomes a kind of protection which the self throws up against 
the radical demand of faith. The measure of how far contemporary American 
religiosity can fall short of the authentic tradition of the Jewish-Christian faith 
is to be found in the chasm that separates Jane Russell’s “livin’ Doll” from the 
living God of the Bible. 


Ill 


Many of the appraisals of the contemporary religious renaissance end at this 
point. This is unfair. For the picture so far has been a bit too selective. Many 
elements have been left out. Others have been slightly overdrawn. And some, it is 
impossible for any man to assess completely. Unless we look at the omissions, 
unless we are somewhat humble in our perspective, unless we allow our minds and 
spirits to brood over this entire movement of our day with an honesty and a wide- 
ness of vision that go deeper than our personal peeves and pet aversions, we shall 
be in danger of an unwarranted cynicism and, even worse, a blindness to the ways 
in which God has often made the perversities of man to serve his will. 

It would be well, perhaps, for us to jog our memories a bit to recall what the 
picture was like as recently as the 1920’s. That was a most skeptical picture, indeed. 
H. L. Mencken was hailing the twilight of the Gods. Marx, Freud and the behavior- 
ists had succeeded in crumbling the beliefs of multitudes. The church and religion 
were in retreat. Faith was taken as a sign of intellectual backwardness. Debunkers 
were riding high. Science had put an end to orthodoxy, and advanced thinkers were 
sure Christianity was dead. 

The situation today is afar cry from the climate of thirty years ago. Forgetting 
for the moment some of the present religious expressions of our people that may 
disappoint us the most, consider one element in the picture today that may be most 
significant. This is the manner in which the thought and works of the most able 
of our religious writers today are being accepted and respected by the intellectual 
elite as they have not been for many years. The interest within academic circles, and 
in the highbrow journals of literature and art, in the writings of Maritain, Neibuhr, 
Tillich, Buber, Berdyaev, and others, marks a radical shift from their past concerns. 
The standing and prestige of religious thought on this level of our cultural life is a 
fact of considerable importance in assessing our times. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr has been most cautious in weighing the claims of our con- 
temporary revival of religion, but in an article written for the New York Times 
recently he found this intellectual rehabilitation of religion to be quite noteworthy. 
“There is evidence,” he writes, “that in the world of culture, there is at least a 
receptivity toward the message of the historic faiths which is in marked contrast to the 
indifference or hostility of past decades” (p. 67). He calls attention to the enlarged 
departments of religion in our colleges, and the differences in the quality and temper 
of such academic teaching in this field from earlier years when it was on the 
defensive. “This defensive attitude has been replaced by a type of teaching which 
avails itself of all the instruments of modern historical scholarship, but is guided 
by a conviction of the importance and relevance of the message of the Bible, as 
distinguished from the message of, say, Plato, on the one hand, or Herbert Spencer 
on the other.” 

Those who have made recent visits to our college campuses cannot help but be 
aware of the deeper stirring of interest in religion among the young men and women 
there, a serious groping after its meaning that goes beyond the demands of mere 
social belonging. And the new attitude of young married couples, not long out of 
college, reflects the same serious searching. Some observers have pointed out that 
this turn to religion on the part of this age group is linked with the sensational 
reversal of the birth rate statistics among the college graduates and professional 
people who are now averaging twice as many children as twenty-five years ago. 
In the midst of the mounting insecurity of our time, these young people are turning 
to the family and the church, the enduring institutions of mankind, to find the 
stability and permanence, the value and meaning that they crave. 

As we take count of these signs of a deeper and more authentic stirring of faith 
among the keen-minded and serious today, how can one help but admit that there is 
a receptivity toward the truest offering of religion that we have not had in many 
generations? For many, the secular faiths of our culture have collapsed. They can 
no longer look to science, to progress, to economics, to politics for salvation. Even 
though these all have their value, many, as never before, recognize that they are not 
the gods that are going to bring them redemption from the confusions and perils 
of existence. In such a time, when the smaller faiths of men have been swept away, 
the way is open as never before for a deeper appreciation of the power and relevance 
of a biblical faith. 

To fail to recognize this authentic hunger in the midst of all the searching that 
is superficial and falsely motivated would be a tragic blindness. On a recent Lay- 
men’s Sunday in our church, one of our brilliant young attorneys electrified our 
congregation by confessing from our pulpit that he did not look to the church for 
social fellowship or respectable status in the community or peaceful adjustment to life 
or any of a number of other values that so often move people to seek the church. 
Rather, with sincerity and yearning and wistfulness in his words, he asked the church 
to proclaim to him a faith, a faith in which he could find his true relationship with 
God. In spite of the fact that there is ample evidence of some form of “escapism” 
on the part of many today who are turning so avidly to matters of religion, we must 
also recognize and be responsive to the fact that for many it surely reflects a deeper 
search for the realities of existence. The least we can say is that the contemporary 
mind is more ready to listen to the word of faith than Americans have been for 
several generations. 

It is also significant that at such a time the church, at least in this writer’s 
opinion, is able to speak that word of faith with greater clarity and deeper content 
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than in a long while. That this present renaissance of religion has been paralleled 
by an equally amazing and vigorous theological renaissance would point to some 
assurance that the former would be more deeply undergirded than could have been 
the case a generation ago. This theological revival, under way in America for the 
last twenty years, according to Dean Jerald Brauer of the Chicago Federated Theologi- 
cal Faculty, is producing a “thoroughgoing reinterpretation and fresh apprehension 
of the insights and relevance of the Christian faith.” In spite of the way in which 
its protest against the rationalizing and moralizing of Christianity has cut against 
both liberalism and orthodoxy, Professor Bernard E. Meland calls this entire 
theological movement a new Reformation, a new and vigorous stage in christian 
history. 

So, along with the thin and pallid forms of religious expression exhibited by 
the current revival, we cannot overlook the growing impact of those scholars who 
are making a serious presentation of the Christian faith and making it profoundly 
relevant to the culture of our day. One has only to read Canon Theodore Wedel’s 
new volume, The Pulpit Rediscovers Theology, to sense how widespread and potent 
this movement has become. This, too, is a part of our present picture. So, too, is the 
growing movement toward unity. So, too, is the thrilling story of the ecumenical 
movement. So, too, is the growing emphasis on the rightful place of worship. 


IV 


What shall we say, then, of the current religious renaissance? On some grounds, 
it is empty, sentimental, utilitarian, without real inner conviction or serious commit- 
ment. On other grounds, it is vital, vigorous, yearning for reality, intellectually re- 
newed, deepened in content and better able to confront the culture of our day. Of 
course, each judgment has its validity and is necessary to correct and supplement 
the other. 

It is most difficult for man, in any point in time, to know exactly what elements 
in the social-cultural-spiritual complex in which he lives are going to prevail and 
bring man closer to the will of God. All appraisals of such movements must there- 
fore be without dogmatism or complete explanations. Religion, touching as it does 
man’s ultimate relation, in the end escapes all explanatory categories. All the present 
stirrings constitute a force whose range and power should not be written off too 
readily. Only the future can tell what they hold for good. Even Will Herberg, who 
has written the most devastating indictment of the follies of the present religious 
picture, chooses to confess in the end that “Nothing is too unpromising or refractory 
to serve the divine will. After all, the God who is able to make the wrath of man 
to praise Him, is surely capable of turning even the intractabilities and follies of 
religion into an instrument of His redemptive purpose” (p. 289). So believe we all. 
So pray we all. 
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Tue Divine Mission. By James Suther- 
land Thomson. Ryerson Press, Tor- 
onto, 1957. 81 pages. $1.00. 


The Divine Mission is a series of 
three lectures on “The Theology of 
Missions” given at the eight theological 
colleges of the United Church of Can- 
ada during 1956-57 by the dean of Mc- 
Gill University who is also the moder- 
ator of the General Council of the 
United Church. The lectures are a “re- 
statement of the missionary character 
of the Christian faith in terms of the 
Christian doctrine of God.” 

“The Christian mission is not pri- 
marily an endeavor to win men and 
women to a form of religion called by 
the general name of Christianity, but 
an obedient response to the purpose 
of God the Father which is to win His 
children to Himself” (p. 2). The Incar- 
nation and Atonement are unique and 
decisive acts of the missionary God 
through Jesus Christ “in whom mission 
and missionary are one.” “The Divine 
Mission is sustained and directed by 
the Power and Presence of God the 
Holy Spirit” and our mission “is to be- 
come vehicles for the operation of that 
same Spirit.” Such are the themes of 
the three short chapters. 

Although there is no new or original 
note in this little book—the author re- 
lies heavily on Kraemer’s Christian 
Message in a Non-Christian World 
which is twenty years old—it is a wel- 
come addition to the growing literature 
which finds the basis of the Christian 
world mission not in any given histori- 
cal contingency but in the nature of the 
Christian faith itself. It provides in 
an easily-taken capsule with the distinc- 


tive marks of the author’s clear, spoken 
style upon it a summary statement of 
the theology of missions which has been 
developed through familiarity with a 
wide range of modern biblical and theo- 
logical, scholarship. It will be a help- 
ful resource to ministers who weary of 
“promoting missions,” are looking for 
ways to inetrpret the world mission as 
integral to the very nature of Christian 
faith and life. 

JoserH M. SMITH 
Christian Theological Seminary 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE GOSPEL 
To Ixurrerates. By H. R. Weber. 
SCM Press, London, 1957. 127 
pages. 

This book arose out of an actual 
experience. The author was assigned to 
work among thirty thousand rural 
Christians in the Indonesian Islands. 
Many of these were illiterates and had 
been, both at the time of discipling and 
later, grossly neglected by the fathering 
mission. It was the old story of minor 
resources at the point of great ingather- 
ing. Mr. Weber’s task was to communi- 
cate the gospel to these backward Chris- 
tians, seeking to make each one of them 
a dedicated follower of Christ. 

As he carried out the task, he realized 
that illiterates are not low grade, stupid, 
human material, quite hopeless till they 
are taught to read and write. On the 
contrary they are highly intelligent 
men and women, with a mode of think- 
ing more like that of our own ancestors 
before the printing press and universal 
education. They are not bound in a 
word-culture. They can be approached 
as persons. They can understand the 
gospel when it is presented in their 
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frame of reference. To a marked degree 
the book may be considered as an 
apologia for the illiterate. 


Mr. Weber feels that the key to com- 
munication with illiterates lies in shak- 
ing ourselves free from verbalism, and 
communicating in story, myth, picture, 
drama, and discussion. We should 
realize that “Illiterates are much better 
equipped than many Western intellec- 
tuals to see the whole: the complete 
redemptive history—creation and escha- 
tology, Christ the centre of redemption, 
and linked with this centre the history 
of Israel and of the mission.” Bible 
stories, must hence not be taught as 
amusing tales told to children, but “set 
within the framework of the whole 
history of redemption.” 


The book is full of valid insights into 
illiterate people. Mr. Weber has been 
there. For example he says, “village 
elders are generally not despots but 
exponents of a consensus of opinion.” 
This is quite true. He points out how 
Christian words can be set to indigen- 
ous forms and tunes and be much more 
easily remembered. 


Mr. Weber has the merit of being 
practical. He observes that audio-visual 
means used to teach illiterates should 
be simple, cheap, and within the reach 
of the national pastors in little churches 
—otherwise they become a stunt man- 
aged by the foreigner, or an American- 
ism hopelessly out of touch with the 
real life of the people. 


He is strongly in favor of teaching 
illiterates to read, but insists that an 
illiterate can become a good Christian 
before he becomes literate. This is a 
good emphasis. The task of missions 
he says is “to bring about a full en- 
counter with the living Christ at the 
earliest possible moment.” This in- 
volves “a communication of the full 
biblical including its dogmatic ele- 
ments, to the illiterates.” This can be 


done is the continuous message of the 
book. 


His discussion of “group dynamics,” 
which is officialese for talking some- 
thing over thoroughly, in common with 
a good deal of the rest of the book trans- 
forms his insights into an infallible 
“system,” the “only” way. Actually 
there are many ways to communicate 
the gospel to illiterates. Even word 
presentation is effective. Mr. Weber 
has a system tied to a theology, a soci- 
ology, and a psychology. This has the 
advantage that the reader is not likely 
to conclude the booklet with a low ap- 
preciation of illiterates and ways to 
disciple them. This has the disadvant- 
age that sound insights become some- 
what warped and stylized to make them 
fit a European framework of thought. 
I would consider it sounder and much 
simpler to conclude that illiterates are 
fully persons, with good minds, who 
can meaningfully accept Christ, and 
know enough about him to rest their 
faith intelligently on him; and that 
there are many ways in which such 
acceptance may be brought about, in- 
cluding the excellent ways described by 
Mr. Weber. This is what Mr. Weber is, 
I think, really saying. 


This book has a good margin of 
value. There are hundreds of millions 
of illiterates in the world. Many are 
now responsive. They can be won for 
Christ. They can receive the gospel. 
They should receive the gospel. Mr. 
Weber helps us to focus attention on 
these brothers of ours as men and wom- 
en for whom Christ died, and to whom 
we must communicate the gospel in this 
generation. He shows us many good 
ways in which we can “get through” 
to our brethren who do not know how 
to read. 

DonaLp McGavran 
The Divinity School 
Drake University 
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ArricaN Marriace. By Thomas Price. 
I.M.C. Research Pamphlets No. I. 
SCM Press, Ltd., London, 1954. 56 


pages. 


African Marriage is the name of a 
pamphlet written by a former Scottish 
missionary to Africa, who uses as a 
basis of discussion the report of an 
International Missionary Council Sur- 
vey of African Marriage and Family 
Life. 

The author feels that the family situ- 
ation in Africa deserves special atten- 
tion because (1) Africans have always 
relied on the bonds and responsibilities 
of living together in families to provide 
that control which we of Europe and 
America have developed through im- 
personal law and the sense of citizen- 
ship; (2) our fathers claimed and most 
of us have intended to make the world 
a happier place for the African peoples. 
In today’s confusion and change family 
life, which an ancient Christian tradi- 
tion has scarcely been able to support 
adequately in Europe against the shocks 
of modern events, has been still more 
rudely shaken in Africa. The extensive 
break-down in Africa of marriages in 
all quarters, among Christians as well 
as in pagan communities, calls for all 
possible action. 

Mr. Price discusses first the problem 
of the bride-price, which when agreed 
to and in part paid, constituted in 
African eyes the betrothal. Since pay- 
ment was completed over a long period 
of time the wife was discouraged from 
misbehaviour, and since the husband’s 
family had paid the money he was en- 
couraged to make the marriage a suc- 
cess. But until the birth of a child 
gave conclusive evidence that the union 
was satisfactory, the marriage was still 
insecure. The new problem is that the 
young man goes to the big city, works 
until he has earned the bride-price 
himself, and then pays it without as- 
sistance from his family, so that he no 
longer feels a responsibility to the fam- 


ily regarding the success of the mar- 
riage. 

Missionaries have naturally, from 
the beginning upheld the idea of Chris- 
tian marriage and have encouraged 
church and school leaders to receive 
the religious rite of marriage when the 
bride price had been paid, and the par- 
ents of the boy and the girl were agree- 
able. Mr. Price feels that this has not 
been without unfortunate results, for 
in many cases church weddings have 
become a costly affair, sometimes en- 
tailing indebtedness, and thus the poor 
are often unwilling to consider being 
married by Christian rites. 


Polygamy is a major problem for 
those who feel that only a monogamous 
marriage can be Christian. As the au- 
thor says, “This is the most contentious 
field of conflict between Christians and 
customary conceptions of sin.” He feels 
that the church has been too severe 
in demanding that a candidate for bap- 
tism renounce all connection with 
polygamy, and thus “has prevented ac- 
ceptance of full Christian status by 
many hearers of the first missionary 
generations.” He also feels that Euro- 
pean church leaders are put in the posi- 
tion of imposing on Africans standards 
not fully accepted by their own people. 

Financial independance, made possi- 
ble by the new wage-earning opportu- 
nities in centers of population, has often 
set apart the new marriage from the 
usual family and tribal customs. And 
as Mr. Price states, “Community is 
breaking down in a scramble for per- 
sonal gratifications.” Many such mar- 
riages are in a situation of experiment 
and any good outcome depends on per- 
sonal integrity. He rightly defines the 
present situation in many areas as one 
where the governments have not been 
sure what to do to stabilize marriage, 
and the missions have been in the posi- 
tion of demanding a very high standard, 
so the rank and file have felt less and 
less responsible for creating a success- 
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ful marriage pattern that fit the new 
day. This pamphlet says, “It is esti- 
mated that divorces in some African 
urban communities amount to 70 to 80 
percent of the marriages.” 

In this changing situation it is ob- 
vious that the churches are faced with 
the difficult ‘practical situation that 
there are several co-existing standards 
of marital responsibility. And Mr. 
Price feels that “the missionaries trans- 
ported the highest that they knew, and 
we now see that it has not excited the 
response of admiring acceptance.” But 
he admits that in many parts of Africa 
Christian custom already receives from 
native courts acknowledgement that 
Christian marriage is monogamous and 
life-long. 

It seems to me that this is a fairly 
accurate presentation of the problem of 
marriage instability in Africa, insofar 
as we see it here in Congo. Our author 
is disturbed that the people of Africa 
are in suspense, no longer in a society 
where they feel tribal restraints, and 
not yet accepted into the Christian com- 
munity. In such circumstances it is 
imperative that the Church give more 
instruction on the requirements and 
values of Christian marriage, and it is 
obvious that Christian marriage must 
derive its vigour and purity from the 
common life of the Christian churches. 
Thus the sending churches, and the 
missionaries coming to serve in Africa 
are challenged to help restore stability 
to African marriage, and on a higher 
level than ever existed before. 

Water D. CARDWELL 
Bolenge, par Coquilhatville 
Congo Belge, West Africa 


OTHER MeEn’s Skies. By Robert Bunk- 
er. Indiana University Press, Bloom- 
ington. 256 pages. $4.50. 


On all the fronts where Indians meet 
other Americans, changes are taking 
place, and not all the changes are 
taking place in Indians. This book 


demonstrates how creative a principle 
cultural pluralism can be for a white 
man. The author is one of those gifted 
individuals whose genius for whole- 
some human relations is founded on a 
profound respect for persons as persons. 
It also rests on an equally thorough- 
going respect for cultures and life-ways 
as distillations of the spirit and thought 
of many persons. The book is not a 
missionary tract in any overt sense, but 
I found myself wishing it could be read 
by every missionary in the world, not to 
perfect his power to change others but 
to increase his capacity to be changed 
with them in conformity to God’s un- 
folding purpose. 


The author tells here something of 
what he learned in the years he spent 
among the Zunis and other Pueblo In- 
dians of New Mexico and Arizona, and 
also among the Navajos and Papagoes, 
their neighbors. Mostly he talks about 
persons and discusses episodes which 
reveal qualities of character and 
nuances of thought through the inter- 
action between himself and these per- 
sons. He was an employee of the Bur- 
eau of Indian Affairs, but he was not 
a bureaucrat. Some of his personal 
struggle, which is here glimpsed only 
occasionally, was with the power far 
away in Washington which jerked 
strings, often at most inopportune times, 
setting the stage of his life all over 
again. But here also his concern was 
with the Indians, not with his own con- 
venience. For example: The Pueblos 


had to judge us. They had to determine, 
for themselves, whether our participa- 
tion might not thwart or taint their 
firm exercise of their own authority. 
Therein lay the crux. We of their 
Indian agency ourselves had to demon- 
strate how we could be put in our 
advisory, auxiliary, impersonal place. 
‘ So often the peoples have felt 
like “wards” not because their own 
proposals are vetoed, but because they 
do not know how to plan or manage— 
or compete with—undertakings set go- 
ing “for” them. 
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I have not read another contemporary 
book by a white man which so beauti- 
fully gives the spirit and flavor, not of 
Indian life, which this author would 
not pretend to analyze, but of a good 
kind of life with Indian people in the 
Southwest. The author set out to dis- 
cover “whether men can learn from one 
another” and found that it is indeed 
possible, and is exciting and rewarding. 
He learned a great deal about him- 
self in the process. The reader of his 
book can find out how and in what 
spirit he himself can penetrate other 
men’s skies and make them his own. 
In this shrinking world, what is more 
worth trying? 

Harop E. Fey 
The Christian Century 


Tue Prive or THE Matay Race. By 
Rafall Palma. Prentice-Hall, New 
York. x, 385 pages. $3.00. 


The name Rizal to a Filipino evokes 
as much pride as both Washington and 
Lincoln do to most Americans. The 
life of this supreme patriot of the Phil- 
ippines is a subject of intense and 
eternal interest among his country- 
men. It would be difficult to under- 
stand the aspirations or ideals—even 
the problems—of the young republic 
in southeast Asia without some knowl- 
edge of Jose Rizal. Palma’s book gives 
what is probably the most accurate and 
scholarly biography of this Filipino 
hero. The recent revival of interest in 
Rizal after the reading of his novels 
was made compulsory in Philippine 
schools serves to emphasize anew the 
need for a book like The Pride of the 
Malay Race. 

Rizal lived at the end of the period 
of Spanish occupation of the Philip- 
pines. It was toward the termination 
of that rule that his brief life of 35 
years was dedicated. Rizal was a 
Leonardo da Vinci of the East. As an 
artist he excelled in sculpture and 
poetry. In science he was a medical 


doctor especially adept in eye surgery, 
and during his exile in Mindanao he 
was an agriculturist. He was a historian 
awakening his people to their pre-Span- 
ish legacy moved by the daring thesis 
that the Filipinos were more civilized 
before the advent of the European to 
their soil than afterward. Rizal was a 
novelist and it was through the pen 
and the spoken word, Palma says, that 
he secured the spirtiual redemption of 
his people. He traveled extensively, was 
an accomplished linguist, and is said 
to have mastered Japanese in six weeks. 

All of these exceptional gifts Rizal 
used to further the idea that the Philip- 
pines belonged to the Filipinos. His 
novels, written while he studied in 
Europe, depicted the sufferings of the 
Filipino under the rule of the Spanish 
officials and the hated friars who in 
some respects were more cruel and 
powerful than the secular authorities. 
Needless to say, Rizal returned to his 
homeland very much a marked man. He 
was martyred in Manila not many 
months before the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American war which brought 
an end to Spanish rule. 

The Roman Catholic church main- 
tains that Rizal retracted Masonry and 
his criticism of the church shortly be- 
fore his death. Thus the church can 
claim Rizal as a devout son of the 
church and capitalize on his popularity 
while ignoring his ideas. (His unex- 
purgated novels are prohibited to Cath- 
olics). Palma, in a scholarly chapter, 
carefully examines the whole legend 
of the retraction and pronounces it in- 
valid. This chapter is typical of the 
capable way in which Dr. Palma brings 
his wide experience in law, government, 
and education to the writing of this 
biography. 

The life of a fighter of colonialism 
of a half century ago who thought his 
country could be freed through reforms 
rather than bloodshed should be of in- 
terest to any student of international 
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affairs. The Protestant viewpoint of 
Rizal and his anti-clericalism will help 
churchmen to understand why there are 
many in the Philippines even today who 
are Protestant in spirit but Catholic be- 
cause of social pressures. Moreover, the 
genius of a man like Rizal should be 
known by more people. Reading Pal- 
ma’s book is a good way to become 
acquainted with him. 

LEONARD J. BRUMMETT 


Tue Story or Mary Liv. By Edward 
Hunter. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
New York, 1957. 248 pages. $4.00. 


Edward Hunter, whose former book, 
Brainwashing, was the Western world’s 
first detailed introduction to thought 
control of the Chinese Communist va- 
riety, tells here “the triumphant life 
story” of an abandoned handicapped 
child who became through the ministry 
of Christian missions a leading figure 
among the Christian women of China. 


As the Editor of Women’s Messenger, 
the most widely distributed Christian 
women’s magazine in China, Mary Liu 
was a prime target of the efforts by 
which the Communists sought to trans- 
form the organizational structure of the 
church into an instrument of their 
regime. Almost half the book is de- 
voted to the final chapter, “Ordeal,” 
which provides through the medium of 
Mary Liu’s personal experience in 
Shanghai the most enlightening account 
this reviewer has seen of the process by 
which China’s current leaders have 
forced the church to conform to Com- 
munist totalitarianism. 


Here is a book which will introduce 
the reader to an heroic Christian per- 
sonality, shed light on the nature and 
practice of Chinese Communism, and 
encourage continuing prayer for our 
fellow-Christians in China. 

Joseru M. SmitH 
Christian Theological Seminary 





A DocuMENTED AccounNT OF MIRACLES 
AND MEDICINE IN THE TWENTIETH 
Century. By Francois Leuret and 
Henri Bon. Farrar, Straus and Cuda- 
hy, New York, 1957. 215 pages. 
$3.50. 


Saint AntTHoNy Ciaret. By Fanchon 
Royer. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
New York, 1957. 302 pages. $4.00. 


The two books mentioned above are 
written from the Roman Catholic point 
of view. The first gives an account of 
contemporary miraculous cures that 
took place at Lourdes as studied by two 
French physicians. The other contains 
the life story of a contemporary saint, 
being canonized by Pope Pius XII in 
1950. He was the founder of the Mis- 
sionary Sons of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, noted for his opposition to 
communism and his miracles of heal- 
ing. Both books are written from the 
Catholic position and in the light of 
Catholic dogma and teaching. 

Cuar_es F, Kemp 
Brite College of the Bible 


Texas Christian University 


THe Way or Zen. By Alan W. Watts. 
Pantheon Books Inc. New York, 
1957. 253 pages. Bibliography and 
Index. $4.75. 


BuppHist Himataya. By David L. 
Snellgrove. Philosophical Library. 
New York, 1958. 324 pages. Bibli- 
ography and Index. $10.00. 


Zen is a topic upon which the late 
Professor James Bissett Pratt and the 
late Sir Charles Eliot have written with 
a depth of understanding, breadth of 
sympathy, and felicity of style which 
evoke the reader’s delight, and the sec- 
ond of these writers has also treated in 
considerable detail the development of 
Buddhism in Tibet. To aspire, there- 
fore, to make an outstanding contribu- 
tion to the enlargement of our knowl- 
edge of either subject is no mean am- 


bition. Yet both Dean Watts and Dr. 
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Snellgrove possess peculiar qualifica- 
tions for their chosen tasks. The for- 
mer is dean of the Academy of Asian 
Studies in San Francisco, and has ac- 
quired his knowledge of Zen, not only 
from a study of the original texts, but 
also from contact and companionship 
with oriental teachers; the latter is lec- 
turer in Tibetan at the School of Ori- 
ental and African Studies at the Uni- 
versity of London, and has travelled 
extensively in India, Nepal, and Tibet. 


Interest in Zen, as Dean Watts ob- 
serves, is steadily increasing. This may 
be a healthy sign in an age which has 
produced the neo-orthodox reaction in 
Christian theology. Yet it may also in- 
still misgiving in one who recalls how 
avidly the Graeco-Roman world absorb- 
ed oriental cults, once the disagree- 
ments of philosophic schools had gen- 
erated in it a deep distrust of reason. 
For this distrust Zen shares with prac- 
tically all popular movements of today. 
In seeking to arrive at the perspective 
of Zen, therefore, we cannot do better 
than to place ourselves at the stand- 
point of F. H. Bradley for whom ulti- 
mate Reality lies beyond the distinction 
between subject and object, and can be 
attained, not by discursive thought, but 
only in immediate experience. Yet, 
once we have done this, we are in no 
small danger of confusing abysmal in- 
sight with blatant superficiality. The 
utterances of a man who believes that 
he has intuited a value before which all 
other values pale may breathe a seren- 
ity very similar to that which char- 
acterizes those of a man who is con- 
vinced that there is nothing which we 
need fear losing because there is 
nothing worth possessing. Is satori 
nearer to the henosis of the neoplatonist 
or to the ataraxia of the sceptic? The 
distinction upon which Christian con- 
templatives lay such stress between the 
unio mystica, on the one hand, and the 
“false vacancy” which Ruysbroeck so 
deplored, on the other, does not appear 


to be recognized by Zen; and it is, I 
think, a serious question whether satori 
does not, frequently at least, approxi- 
mate to the latter. This suspicion is 
strengthened by the contemptuous man- 
ner in which Dean Watts (p. 56) dis- 
misses the doctrine of immortality, as 
though it were not worth discussing, as 
well as by his evident anxiety to give 
a “figurative” interpretation to the 
doctrine of rebirth (p. 49). If Zen be 
a form of mysticism, it is certainly a 
very this-worldly mysticism. Perhaps 
its nearest occidental counterpart is the 
so-called mysticism of Wittgenstein, 
which seems to be rooted in the convic- 
tion that, in an irrational universe, 
there are no problems. 


In satori, Dean Watts tells us, one 
realizes the relativity of all things. If 
this be no more than the affirmation 
that everything is related to everything 
else, it is an assertion from which no 
one would dissent except those compar- 
atively few philosophers who would re- 
duce relation to qualities. There must 
be more to it than this. We are remind- 
ed of Bergson’s view that conceptual 
thinking distorts reality, and that, to at- 
tain the real, we must immerse our- 
selves in the elan vital. Behind Zen, 
however, as expounded by Dean Watts, 
lies the philosophy of the Madhyami- 
kas, with its doctrine of the Void. 
Nirvana, we are told, “cannot be de- 
sired because it cannot be conceived” 
(p. 64), yet the Buddha’s teaching “had 
no other object than the experience of 
nirvana” (p. 57). The laent contradic- 
tion here is that which infests all nega- 
tive theology. 


If Zen ethics be as subjective as Dean 
Watts represents it (p. 52), the danger 
of antinomianism, were Zen transferred 
to our culture, would undoubtedly be 
great. To this danger Dean Watts is 
awake (p. 143). His remarks (pp. x- 
xiv) on the desirability of learning 
what we can from Zen and applying it 
“in our own way” are full of good 
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sense. And in conclusion I would add 
that his book provides a very readable 
account of Zen methods of instruction, 
of the famous koan, and—a fascinating 
subject—the influence of Zen upon art. 


Dr. Snellgrove’s book, like that of 
Dean Watts, begins with an account 
of the origin and development of 
Buddhism. His, however, is the more 
detailed, his purpose being to provide 
an adequate background for the study 
of Tibetan Buddhism. We are given a 
resume of the growth, not only of 
Buddhist doctrine, but also of Buddhist 
art; we witness the rise of the cults of 
the stupa and of the image of the 
Buddha, and the formation of the great 
cave-monasteries. What is of especial 
interest, since it conducts us over less 
familiar ground, is the discussion of the 
last stage of Indian Buddhism when it 
came increasingly under the influence 
of Hinduism, of the rise of the mantray- 
ana with its tantric texts, its spells, its 
magic, its mandalas, its sexual sym- 
bolism, its families of Buddhas, and 
its incorporation into its pantheon of 
terrible and evil divinities. The story 
is a depressing one, for the ethical earn- 
estness of primitive Buddhism is clearly 
waning. But Dr. Snellgrove (p. 84; 
cf. Watts’ The Way of Zen, p. 59, n. 2.) 
is concerned to defend Tantrism from 
the charge of immorality. What Buddh- 
ism did, he contends, was to take over 
and attempt to purify rites and customs 
previously existing. There is, doubt- 
less, a great deal of truth in this. One 
would like to believe that it is all the 
truth. But could Buddhism, any more 
than anything else, “touch pitch” and 
not be “defiled”? There is, of course, 
nothing in the purely physical to be 
ashamed of, and the undue depreciation 
of it—as in the case of Manichaeism— 
brings its inevitable penalty. Yet un- 
due preoccupation with it also brings a 
penalty, and from this penalty I do not 
believe that Dr. Snellgrove would main- 


tain that Buddhism has altogether 
escaped. 


Extremely interesting is Dr. Snell- 
grove’s chapter on Buddhism in Nepal, 
the more so because he believes—de- 
spite the fact that genuine Buddhism is 
now practically defunct—that the study 
of its temples and of the ancient city of 
Patan sheds much light upon the final 
stage of Indian Buddhism, and enables 
imaginatively to reconstruct the “great 
Buddhist university-cities of Magadha” 
in all their glory. The chapters on Tibet 
give first of all an account of the intro- 
duction and the vicissitudes of Buddh- 
ism in that land. Perhaps of chief 
interest is the career of Atisa, who ap- 
pears to have been the most outstanding 
figure in the religious history of the 
country. Even more interesting is the 
light which Dr. Snellgrove throws upon 
present conditions. What one values 
most are his reports of his visits to var- 
ious temples, his descriptions of their 
architecture and ornamentation, and of 
the rituals performed in them, and— 
most of all, of his contacts with the 
monks themselves. Of this there is all 
too little. What Dr. Snellgrove gives 
us whets our appetite for more. 


In his concluding reflections Dr. 
Snellgrove delivers himself of the opin- 
ion that the otherworldly and _this- 
worldly types of humanity are essential 
to each other, and—if I understand him 
aright—that upon their cooperation the 
health of any civilization depends. The 
otherworldly, however, “set the stand- 
ard, which is at least recognized, if not 
followed, by their countrymen” (p. 
277). Does not much the same relation- 
ship hold, one might ask, between other- 
worldliness and this-worldliness in the 
life of any psychologically healthy in- 
dividual? Dr. Snellgrove ends his book 
with the two-fold assertion that it is 
“faith in the changeless beyond the 
changing, which gives purpose to the 
life of man”, and that “it is the exist- 
ence of this faith that distinguishes what 
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may be called a traditional civiliza- 
tion from the helpless instability of 
modern life, which (let it be confessed ) 
remains civilized only so long as it may 
keep some slender hold upon the tradi- 
tions of its own religious culture” (p. 
282). That religion is indeed the soul 
of civilization many, if not most, 
thoughtful persons would agree. But as 
to the relation of the changeless to the 
changing, of the eternal to the temporal, 


of religion to history, of reason to in- 
tuition and to revelation, we can as yet 
expect no general agreement even 
among religious men. When we pass 
from the field of comparative religion 
to that of the philosophy of religion the 
perennial issues still confront us, and 
we await some thinker of Hegelian sta- 
ture to point the way to this generation. 

Ropert LEE PATTERSON 
Duke University 


Theology and Ecclesiology 


THe Curist oF FaitH: THE CHRISs- 
TOLOGY OF THE CHuRCH. By Karl 
Adam. Translated by Joyce Crick. 
Pantheon Books, New York, 1957. 
364 pages. $6.00. 


Karl Adam of the University of 
Tubingen, best known for his irenic 
and beautiful book on The Spirit of 
Catholicism, has now completed a 
trilogy on Christ: Son of God, Christ 
our Brother, and the current volume 
on the Catholic doctrine of Christ. 

It would be interesting to compare 
this trilogy as a whole with John Knox’s 
trilogy on the same theme. To do this 
rightly, one should not be misled by the 
very unsympathetic treatment Adam 
gives to “The Image of Christ in Non- 
Catholic Theology” (chapter III), nor 
by the frequent derogatory references 
to biblical criticism, nor by the con- 
stant care to keep well within the 
bounds of Catholic dogma and Catholic 
tradition. He is not simply a rigid 
Catholic dogmatist, but (as we know 
from his other writings a very able 
apologist and a sincere Christian be- 
liever. He does not simply condemn 
the views of non-Catholic Bible critics; 
he considers them carefully in many 
instances, and argues for more tradi- 
tional views of Christ’s Messianic con- 
sciousness, unique filial consciousness, 
moral perfection and intellectual per- 
fection, on what could fairly be called 
“critical” grounds. What he opposes 


in “negative” biblical critics is their 
dismissal in advance of all supernatural 
factors in sacred history, and their re- 
fusal to listen to the voice of the living 
church as the most essential testimony 
to Who Christ Is. On both these points, 
Knox and Adam would stand together 
as “positive” critics. 

One special point of contact between 
Karl Adam and Protestant thought de- 
serves attention, since it is rather de- 
cisive for his whole position—his warm 
admiration for Rudolf Otto’s Jdea of 
the Holy. There is for Adam an in- 
effable depth in our faith in Christ, 
which is well expressed by saying that 
in the image of Christ, whether derived 
from the gospels or from the church’s 
testimony and teaching, we encounter 
the Holy, the mysterium tremendum et 
fascinosum of which Otto speaks. One 
who has encountered Christ in this way 
knows immediately and decisively that 
he has encountered God, and it would 
take a whole mountain of discursive 
evidence to convince him otherwise 
(chap. VI). 

The book is unevenly divided into 
nineteen chapters on the person of 
Christ and six chapters on the work of 
Christ. Book I is introduced by two 
chapters defending the centrality of the 
church’s own testimony to her Lord, 
and reviewing the history of the Christ- 
ological dogma. After this follow four 
chapters on “The Image of Christ”—in 
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non-Catholic theology, in the gospels, 
in the early church, and in religious 
psychology, all affirming the above 
conclusion that in Christ we meet the 
Holy. Next come no less than seven 
chapters on “Christ’s Self-Conscious- 
ness’—in the gospels, in Paul and 
John, in the Fathers and Scholastics, 
in Post-Tridentine theology, all lead- 
ing to the conclusion that Christ had a 
messianic consciousness of a specific 
type that required him to conceal the 
messianic secret, lest he be misunder- 
stood; and that he was conscious of his 
oneness with the Logos, but not in such 
a way as to destroy his human con- 
sciousness. Finally there are six chap- 
ters on the implications of the “Hypo- 
static Union” and the “Circumincession” 
for the divine and human natures of 
Christ and the kind of perfection to be 
attributed to his human nature. Briefly, 
Adam feels some of the later Scholas- 
tics went too far in attributing omnisci- 
ence and other divine attributes to 
Christ’s human nature. Even an ex- 
press decree of the Holy Office (p. 271) 
against publicly disputing the omnisci- 
ence of our Lord cannot have equal 
authority with Christ’s own express dis- 
claimer of knowing the “day and the 
hour” of the Kingdom’s coming. 
Though his knowledge of God was 
unique, it was given to him only in 
such form and degree as to equip him 
for his mission as Saviour, which re- 
quired him to be truly human. 


Book II on the work of Christ can be 
read at a sitting. Christ’s saving work 
consists partly in his unique teaching, 
whereby “the mystery of God and man 
were both unravelled” (p. 292), partly 
in the unique Grace which he united 
with the truth he taught. “Christ re- 
deemed our erring thought through the 
truths he brought us. But he also re- 
deemed “our erring will through the 
Grace and love which radiate from his 
incarnate appearance, and which still 


shine upon us” (p. 293). This redeem- 
ing grace began to be bestowed by the 
Incarnation itself, which reunited the 
estranged human race to God in Christ’s 
person; but it came to fullest outpour- 
ing in his sacrificial death. Adam is 
convinced that Christ consciously in- 
tended to give his life as a “ransom for 
many,” as his dramatic action at the 
Last Supper overwhelmingly suggests. 
Just how his death was efficacious for 
our redemption, is not so rationally 
clear to Adam as it was to St. Anselm 
and St. Thomas. He prefers Duns 
Scotus’ view, “that it is the Father’s 
gracious acceptation alone that gives 
the final value to Christ’s work of atone- 
ment” (p. 330). In thus accepting the 
sacrifice of Christ, God does not “make 
amends to himself” in a senseless and 
anti-rational manner, as Ernst Troeltsch 
alleged. “If Christ’s humanity were 
extinguished in the Lord’s office as 
Redeemer, if it were a question of a 
god who suffered and died, after the 
theory of Monophysitism or the pagan 
mythologies, then God would indeed be 
making amends to himself. But in re- 
ality the one who makes amends is 
man. . . . And this whole, complete 
man makes amends with the profound- 
est personal freedom” (p. 336). Thus 
Adam’s defense of Christ’s real human- 
ity in Book I is decisive for his con- 
cept of the atoning work of Christ in 
Book II—decisive against that view of 
the Cross as a “continuous divine work” 
which Aulen defended in Christus Vic- 
tor. Here also, however, the ultimate 
appeal is not to a neat rational theory, 
but to the religious awe and grace, the 
sense of the Holy, that springs up in 
us as we confront the Cross. 


A beautifully reverent book, which 
will be hard to replace as the best state- 
ment of Catholic Christology. 

WaLTeR MarsHatt Horton 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin College 
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CoopeRATION WitTHOUuT COMPROMISE. 
By James DeForest Murch. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, 1956, xv, 
220 pages. $3.50. 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND THE CHURCH. 
By Gabriel Hebert. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1957, x, 156 
pages. Index. $3.00. 


Both of these books ought to be read 
by every Christian leader. They are 
informative concerning present day 
evangelical Christianity. They repre- 
sent two influential trends concerning 
the basis for Christian unity. These 
two trends cannot be ignored by those 
who are interested in a united Christen- 
dom. The liberals need to be aware 
of the organized movement among the 
conservative or fundamentalist Christ- 
ians. The evangelicals need to be cog- 
nizant of their internal problems. 

The book by James DeForest Murch, 
an influential leader among the funda- 
mentalists of the Disciples of Christ 
and the editor of United Evangelical 
Action, the official organ of the Na- 
tional Association of the Evangelicals, 
is the story of the growing movement 
of the NAE, a counter movement to the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ. This is the best story of the 
NAE. He traces its spirit and creed 
back to apostolic days. It claims the 
embodiment of the true biblical faith. 
It began in 1942 in St. Louis, Missouri, 
with Dr. Harold J. Ockenga as its first 
president. It has a strong central or- 
ganization with many regional offices. 
Its organizational program includes 
broadcasting, human welfare, educa- 
tion, missions, evangelism, Sunday 
school, religious liberty, and press. 
Its growing membership includes forty 
denominations and associations and 
congregations from forty other denomi- 
nations. It demands a yearly allegiance 
of every member to a clearly defined 
and rigid doctrinal creed. It assisted in 
the formation of the World Evangelical 


Fellowship, a counter movement to the 
World Council of Churches of Christ. 
It is a call to save Christianity from 
apostate Christians. 

The title of the book suggests the 
doctrinal exclusiveness of the NAE. 
The book denounces liberalism. It re- 
veals no spiritual kinship with liberal 
Christians. It advocates unity upon the 
basis of bowing before its creed. The 
reviewer believes that the principle be- 
hind the title and content of the book 
would create divisions, rather than 
greater cooperation. For its basis of 
unity is not spiritual kinship, but upon 
theological agreement. One wonders 
how the author is able to cooperate with 
the paedobaptists without some com- 
promise on his doctrine of baptism. 

The book by Gabriel Hebert, an An- 
glican Bible scholar, teacher, author, 
conservative evangelical, and youth 
leader in the Student Christian Move- 
ment, deals with the problem of division 
and unity in a different manner. Where 
Murch advocates exclusiveness, he in- 
clusiveness. Where Murch would divide 
on differences, he would unite on the 
spiritual kinship in Christ. This book 
should be read with much thought and 
discernment. 

The book is well written. It is con- 
cerned with the growing division be- 
tween two groups that hold to the funda- 
mentals of the faith. It is organized 
in three parts. The first part deals with 
the history of the rise of fundamental- 
ism and conservative evangelicalism. 
The history began about 1909 upon 
the appearance of a series of booklets. 
Later the name fundamentalism was 
rejected because of its extreme me- 
chanical view of inspiration, a literal- 
ist interpretation of the Bible, and a 
rejection of Biblical criticism. The 
name conservative evangelical was 
adopted by many fundamentalists. 

The second part deals with the nature 
of the Bible. The author rejects on 
biblical basis the inerrancy and me- 
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chanical inspiration of the Bible. The 
Bible reveals the mighty acts of God 
which climaxed in Christ. A distinction 
should be made between the Word of 
God and the words of men. The Word 
of God is God speaking to me. The 
words of men are fallible means of re- 
vealing the Word of God. Biblical 
criticism is necessary in making the 
distinction between the Word of God 
and the words of men. 

The third part deals with the subject 
of unity in the midst of differences. 


He emphasizes that controversy should 
not begin with differences, but with 
unity that is grounded in God through 
Christ. God expects men to be differ- 
ent, because He made them with differ- 
ent capacities. The New Testament 
verifies this fact. The book is written 
to reveal an inclusive Christianity in 
the midst of differences upon a unity 
that is grounded in God through Christ. 


Jor BELCASTRO 
East Columbus Church of Christ 


Literature and Philosophy 


OrpHeus Descenpinc [a play in three 
acts] with BATTLE or ANcELs [a play 
in three acts]. By Tennessee Wil- 
liams. New Directions, New York, 
1958. 238 pages. $3.75. 


Persistently, lovingly, over a period 
of seventeen years, Tennessee Williams 
has revised Battle of Angels until it has 
finally emerged as Orpheus Descend- 
ing. The finished product is more pol- 
ished, less “theatrical,” than the original 
which closed after a short run in Bos- 
ton, but it is still, according to Wil- 
liams’ own testimony in the introduc- 
tion, “the emotional record of his 
youth,” the play in which “you will 
find the trail of [his] sleeve-worn 
heart.” 

All of the old questions arise again 
as we read these plays, the questions 
we have asked ourselves about Wil- 
liams, Faulkner, and Caldwell. Is the 
South really like this? Or, remember- 
ing O’Neill’s New England, Farrell’s 
Chicago, Dos Passos’ Manhattan, and 
Jeffers’ California, is life really like 
this? 

Well, it is and it isn’t. Just as Cald- 
well’s South was photographed in You 
Have Seen Their Faces, so Williams’ 
Southern town could be documented. 
Val Xavier, Lady Torrance, Jabe Tor- 
rance, and Carol Cutrere would not 
surprise the Kinsey researchers, the lo- 


cal police, or the social service bureau. 
But it is nevertheless quite likely that 
most readers of Encounter, for example, 
associate every day with people who 
manage some sort of control over their 
baser tendencies and maintain a con- 
siderable amount of aspiration and 
vision. Such people are not well repre- 
sented in Orpheus Descending. The 
minor character Vee Talbot, with her 
vague mysticism, is a poor symbol for 
religion. 

There is a haunting power in these 
plays, as there is in A Streetcar Named 
Desire, Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, and all 
the rest. There is a kind of phosphor- 
escent glow about them which has a 
continuous fascination, which brings 
one back to the theatre, compels his 
attention, and fills him with awe. There 
is passion and there is poetry. But there 
is not much suggestion about how to 
transform the sordid situations, the 
pathetic characters. 


Perhaps this would be too much to 
ask. Perhaps it is enough to probe the 
festering sores and release some of the 
poison. Someone has to do the dirty 
work, and twentieth century America 
has not lacked literary men willing to 
perform this service. Will we ever be 
ready to apply the healing salve? As- 
suredly there is no wonder drug which 
can make men noble and good and free. 
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But there are some healing influences, 
and literature can help to discover 
them. 

Joun Mitts TurRNER 
Lynchburg College 


Dostoevsky. By Nicholas Berdyaev. 
Meridian Books. New York, 1957. 
227 pages. $1.25. 

Tue Tracic PuitosopHer. By F. A. 
Lea. Philosophical Library. New 
York, 1957. 354 pages. Index. $6.00. 

Tue Disinnerirep Minp. By Erich 
Heller. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
New York, 1957. 306 pages. $3.75. 


One has become accustomed these 
days to hearing of the gulf that separ- 
ates continental European from Anglo- 
American thought. It is true that some 
of the more exotic philosophies have 
found their way across the English 
Channel. But even in the case of 
Existentialism, they are more often 
treated as isolated modes of thought 
than as parts of that larger whole, the 
European mind. Few readers are aware, 
if one is to judge by the number of 
English works devoted to the subject, 
that Geistige Philosophie, the triumph 
of Spirit over Reason, is still a vital 
force in Europe today, and offers a way 
of life at least as viable as those of its 
more modish sisters. Nor are they 
usually given the chance to experience 
at first hand the kind of concerted at- 
tack on traditional Rationalism that is 
to be found in Dostoevsky and Nietz- 
sche, and which in many respects leads 
to a more acceptable synthesis than that 
of Existentialism. For the reader who 
wishes to examine this important strand 
of thought in its broader moral, re- 
ligious, and literary perspectives, these 
books are highly commendable. 

Professor Berdyaev, the distinguish- 
ed Russian philosopher-in-exile, pre- 
sents Dostoevsky as a revolutionary and 
vital force in European thought. To the 
traditional Humanisite conception of 
man, Dostoevsky added a fourth dimen- 


sion—that of the irrational. “New 
worlds were opened in man, the whole 
perspective was changed, for the depths 
of human nature had not been reached 
either by the superficial materialistic 
Humanism or by the more penetrating 
idealistic Humanism or even Christian 
Humanism. . . . The realism of real 
life, as Dostoevsky used to say, the 
reality of human nature, are more tragic 
and contain contradictions that never 
reached humanist consciousness” (p. 
215). We are all doomed to be tragic 
realists. “This tragic realism is the 
mark of an age which lays on us so 
heavy a responsibility that the men of 
the last generation could hardly have 
borne it” (ibid.). His is a philosophy 
not of the soul but of the spirit, Berd- 
yaev argues. But his metaphysic was 
not abstract; “he taught us Russians 
that ideas are living, concrete, substan- 
tial things and we are now all his 
spiritual children, anxious to put and 
solve metaphysical problems in the 
same spirit that he put and solved them” 
(p. 219). As it is presented here, Dos- 
toevsky’s work is evidence both of the 
spiritual possibilities and the spiritual 
sickness of Russia. No people has found 
it so difficult to discipline its own spirit. 
Accordingly, the Dostoevskian hero, to 
whom the achievement of moral charac- 
ter and a spiritual manliness is such a 
pressing problem, is to be taken as 
Russia personified. 

The Tragic Philosopher is a study of 
Friedrich Niedrich Nietzsche, tracing 
his thought through its principal phases 
and pointing up his relevance today. 
The book was first published in Eng- 
land in 1955 and is highly sympathetic 
to Nietzsche without being uncritical. 
It is based on wide reading in the sub- 
ject, but is somewhat marred by failing 
to take into account some of the more 
recent literature on Nietzsche. (The 
more recent German edition of Karl 
Schlechta, which destroys the myth of 
Nietzsche as a proto-Nazi, could not, 
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of course, have been consulted at the 
time of writing.) Mr. Lea’s thesis is 
that if Nietzsche’s negative significance 
lies in his ultimate scepticism, “his posi- 
tive significance lies in his being the 
first European to re-discover the stand- 
point of Jesus and Paul, and present it 
in terms of a world-view as appropriate 
to the twentieth century as theirs was 
to the first” (p. 349). In substantiating 
this claim, the author bears out the 
recent statement of a distinguished 
American philosopher, that Nietzsche 
is gradually taking his rightful place as 
perhaps the greatest German since 
Goethe. 


Professor Heller’s work is a collec- 
tion of essays dealing with Goethe, 
Burckhardt, Nietzsche, Rilke, Spengler, 
Kafka, and Kraus, and contains a spe- 
cial preface and final essay, “The Haz- 
ard of Modern Poetry,” for this Ameri- 
can edition. The original edition ap- 
peared in England in 1952. Modern 
man, Professor Heller argues, is suffer- 
ing from a spiritual squint—“the same 
kind of squint which looks expectantly 
to the newest cosmologists for informa- 
tion about God, and to the psychologist 
for the forgiveness of sins” (p. 188). 
In succumbing to scientism modern 
man has lost his vision, and therefore 
his sense of direction, and thus is de- 
livered into the age of Caesarism so 
vividly prophesied by Spengler. Science 
gives us nothing real or lasting to be- 
lieve in, and for Professor Heller, as 
for Goethe, belief is the point around 
which man’s spirit must orbit. The lat- 
ter had said, “All epochs dominated by 
belief in whatever shape have a radi- 
ance and bliss of their own, and bear 
fruit for their people as well as for 
posterity. All epochs over which unbe- 
lief in whatever form maintains its 
miserable victory, even if they boast 
and shine for a while with false splen- 
dor, are ignored by posterity because 
nobody likes to drudge his life out over 
sterile things” (p. 97.) What Goethe, 


as well as Professor Heller, means by 
belief has this in common with the 
prophets—the active realization of cer- 
tain values in the lives of men. This is 
the question which, as Nietzsche knew, 
“is more fundamental than the question 
of the certainty of knowledge: the latter 
becomes serious only if the question of 
values is answered” (p. 98). But these 
values are to be found wholly within 
this world, and are thereby not the 
same as the transcendental values of the 
Christian tradition. What these values 
are, for Professor Heller, can best be 
illustrated by his rejection of Speng- 
ler. “The image of man which lurks 
behind Spengler’s vast historical canvas 
is perverted,” he says, “and could only 
be accepted by a hopelessly perverted 
age. For Spengler has no idea of the 
true stature of the problem of human 
freedom. Therefore his historical vi- 
sion is lacking in depth as well as in 
love, pity and pathos. It is a worthless 
and deeply untruthful sort of history 
which lacks these qualities, for they are 
the proper tools of human understand- 
ing” (p. 193). It is always exhilarat- 
ing to come into contact with a writer 
of great learning, especially if it is one 
who, like Professor Heller, wears his 
learning gracefully. 

RoBert CRAFTON GILPIN 
Butler University 


THe Sipyt. By Par Lagerkvist. Trans. 
by Naomi Walford. Random House, 
New York, 1958. 154 pages. $3.00. 


TESTAMENT OF Vision. By Henry Zyl- 
stra. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1958. 234 pages. 
$3.50. 


“*And so far as I comprehend it he 
is both evil and good. . . . A riddle 
which is intended not to be solved but 
to exist. . . . Whatever they [man- 
kind] may think and do, whatever they 
may believe or disbelieve, their destiny 
will always be bound up with god.’” 
These words near the close of The Sibyl, 
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by the Swedish Nobel Prize winner, 
are the wisdom that issues from a singu- 
larly horrific and compelling novel, a 
parable of man’s relationship to God. 


Having refused a criminal, Christ, 
rest at his house, a man is under the 
curse of Christ to “‘wander through 
this world to all eternity, and find no 
rest.’” At Delphi in search of his des- 
tiny he hears from an old woman her 
life story. As a sibyl in the Delphic 
temple she had known, amidst the in- 
duced delirium, an ecstasy from the 
god; but her position had alienated her 
from her family, fellow men, and be- 
loved. With pregnancy she left in dis- 
grace. When she discovers her idiot 
son to be son of the god, she pronounces 
the inscrutability of “god,” and his all- 
controlling power for good and evil in 
human life—her own, her visitor’s, all 


mankind’s. 


The book has the immediacy, espe- 
cially the agony, of experience intensely 
felt and by this token wields its disturb- 
ing message with considerable force. 
It is the kind of novel described in 
Testament of Vision: to have read it is 
“to have gone through something; it 
is . . . to have had an experience. We 
have been quite literally taken out of 
ourselves and it takes a while to return 
to them. When we do we are not quite 
the same.” 


Testament of Vision by the late Henry 
Zylstra, Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Calvin College, is a collection 
of writings and addresses published for 
the most part in popular and semi- 
popular journals of the Christian Re- 
formed Church. At every point in the 
four sections—“Literature and Life,” 
“Education,” “Religion,” “Letters”— 
his convictions are informed with strong 
faith and an insistence on excellence. 
He speaks eloquently for literature as 
“humanly significant” knowledge that 
can reinforce faith, for education that is 
both general and moral, for religion 


as a center of culture, society, and the 
individual life. 

The book is marred slightly by an 
occasional strident tone, in particular 
when dealing with liberalism, and by 
the wartime letters from the Pacfiic. 
They reveal a self-pity and a lack of 
pity for his fellow soldiers which are 
at odds with the sensitive moral intelli- 
gence of the rest of the book. But all 
told, one is glad for the book and 
regrets that the author’s writings did 
not reach a larger audience during his 
lifetime. 

When read together these books offer 
the conrast of two vastly different 
minds, artistic and analytical, at work 
on the problem of man and God. Each 
finds in everything it touches, evidence 
for its faith. 

Haro_p Epwarp CLARK 
St. Lawrence University 


A Treasury oF CaTHo ic Reapinc. By 
John Chapin. Frarrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. New York, 1957. 656 
pages. $7.50. 


The dust jacket of John Chapin’s 
anthology announces that the book con- 
sists of “108 selections, by leading writ- 
ers, from St. Augustine to Bishop Sheen, 
illustrating the diversity, variety and 
richness of the Catholic way of life.” 
Thus is the reader warned against ex- 
pecting any but the vaguest sort of 
unity in this work, and he is prepared 
to make frequent and rapid adjustments 
in his historical and geographical per- 
spectives as he turns the pages and finds 
himself now in fourth-century Egypt 
with St. Anthony, now with Bishop Gsell 
in twentieth-century Australia, with 
stops in all the centuries and on all 
the continents in between. Obviously 
the effect that is wanted is an impres- 
sion of the true catholicity of Catholi- 
cism and the enduring vitality of its 
tradition. 

In his introduction the editor tells 
us further that his selections were made 
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“with emphasis upon presenting a pic- 
ture of historical development and the 
role of personalities and events, rather 
than the strictly literary merits of this 
or that selection or the explanation of 
doctrinal matters.” An exception, how- 
ever, to the general procedure of em- 
phasizing narrative and biography is 
the inclusion of seven excerpts under 
the heading “The Spiritual Classics,” 
where we are offered extremely brief 
samplings of such works as Augustine’s 
Confessions and Thomas a Kempis’ The 
Imitation of Christ. There are a dozen 
other sections or divisions in the book. 
One feels that their number could have 
been reduced. If the subdividing had 
been done on a strictly chronological 
basis, the avowed purpose of the editor, 
to present “a picture of historical de- 
velopment,” would have been better 
served. 

Regardless, however, of the order of 
his selections, the editor seems to have 
had an eye for what would interest the 
average reader with some religious 
background. Stories of the earliest 
heroes of the faith are, of course, part 
of our common tradition and are an 
inspiration to all Christians; but such 
post-Reformation figures as Sir Thomas 
More, St. Peter Claver, Father Damien, 
and many others also provide admir- 
able examples for Protestant and Cath- 
olic alike. Perhaps one might wish to 
have found less emphasis laid upon in- 
cidents from the lives of Popes, Saints, 
and members of religious orders and 
greater representation given to the ex- 
periences of laymen. Yet as it stands 
the book surely makes good on its 
promise of variety, albeit variety is not 
its chief merit. Rather its chief merit 
(and its one unifying principle) is that 
it dramatizes a great theme—that mar- 
vels of grace and power are effected in 
and through human lives which are 
wholly committed to God and possessed 
by His Spirit. 

Georce G. STOREY 
Ursinus College 


THe Compiete Poetry. By Gaius 
Valerius Catullus. A new transla- 
tion with an introduction by Frank 
O. Copley. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, 1957. xv, 141 
pages. $3.75. 


“Odi et amo (I hate and I love)” 
are familiar words from a passionate 
poet of pre-Christian Verona. In spite 
of an unfavorable reception by the lit- 
erary critics of ancient Rome, the loves 
and hates of Catullus have echoed 
through the centuries in translations 
and paraphrases of such English poets 
as Sidney, Lovelace, Pope, Byron and 
Coleridge. Most of the translators, 
however, have given only selections 
rather than attempting to translate all 
116 of the extent poems of Catullus, 
since many of the lyrics are offensive 
to good taste. 


The translator of this volume recog- 
nizes the fact that a lyric poem cannot 
be translated adequately from one 
language to another, since, as he states 
in his introduction, “it may say one 
thing to me and another to you, and 
what it says to you or to me may be 
quite different from what it said to its 
creator.” Students of Catullus will be 
interested in seeing what his lyrics say 
to Dr. Copley, a professor of Latin at 
the University of Michigan, who has 
been studying and teaching the poems 
of Catullus for twenty-five years. He 
has atempted to interpret the common 
man of Rome in the first century B.C. 
for twentieth century Amercians by 
imitating the style of E. E. Cummings 
in his translations. For those of us who 
consider the writings of Cummings less 
than poetry, the crudeness of some of 
Copley’s paraphrases falls as far short 
of portraying the lyrical elegance of 
Catullus as the euphemisms of the Vic- 
torian translators fall short of revealing 
the moral decadence of the age. 

THELMA F. Hopces 
Christian Theological Seminary 
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Church History 


REMEMBER Jesus Curist. By Charles 
R. Erdman. Wm. B. Eerdmans, 
Grand Rapids, 1958. xii, 108 pages. 
$2.00. 


In an atmosphere of reverent sim- 
plicity, this book presents the events 
in which the life of Jesus moved to the 
climax. One finds a most careful, 
painstaking explanation of Lenten 
terms, biblical expressions, and little 
but important meanings out of the last 
week and last hours. This unpreten- 
tious study would be very helpful in 
the hands of church members who need 
simple, supplementary material for the 
Passion narrative. Christian symbols, 
explained at the last of the book, are 
used at the beginning of each chapter. 
This, too, is indicative of a kind of pa- 
tient and thoughtful method and man- 
ner which graces the writing. 

Maurice W. FocLe 
Washington Avenue Church of Christ 
Elyria, Ohio 


PURITANISM IN THE PERIOD OF THE 
Great PersEcuTION 1660-1688. By 
G. R. Cragg. Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. 324 pages. $5.50. 


PuRITANISM IN OLD AND NEW ENGLAND. 
By Alan Simpson. University of 
Chicago Press. 114 pages. $3.00. 


These two interpretations of Puritan- 
ism have little in common. Cragg, with 
prosaic scholarship, concentrates on a 
28-year period. Simpson, with spark- 
ling wit but equally keen scholarship, 
gives a running picture of the century- 
long Puritan experiment. The big dif- 
ference lies in their intended audiences. 
Cragg writes strictly for Puritan his- 
torians who will recognize Allein, Ven- 
ner, and the Conventicle and Test Acts 
without being told. (It was frustrat- 


ing not to remember.) Simpson, on the 
other hand, writes for the world. Never 
assuming that the reader remembers, 
he sketches in the relevant details with- 
out getting deeply involved. 


Simpson’s bias is everywhere ob- 
vious. He sees the Puritan ecstacy 
broken because it violated human na- 
ture, and he rejoices. Simpson’s thesis 
is that 


Puritans were elect spirits, segre- 
gated from the mass of mankind by an 
experience of conversion, fired by the 
sense that God was using them to revo- 
lutionize human history, and committed 
to the execution of his Will. As such, 
they formed a crusading force of im- 
mense energy; but it was an energy 
which was incapable of united action. 

. It was also an energy which 
everywhere subsided from an ecstasy 
of zeal into standardized patterns of 
behavior, as successive waves of en- 
thusiasm were broken on the resistant 
forces of human nature and as men 
who had dreamed of a holy community 
found themselves simply the adminis- 
trators of a Puritan tradition [p. 39]. 
Simpson’s attempt to establish this 

thesis is stylistically brilliant, and 
worth reading if for no other reason. 
Consider these gems: “The winters of 
the church may be cruelly long; but 
when that frozen world thaws, as in 
the springtime of the Reformation, the 
whole earth seems to rush toward its 
harvest” (p. 20). “We are hardly sur- 
prised to learn that the halfway cove- 
nant was in most cases just a halfway 
house between a church from which 
all but the saint had been excluded and 
one in which all but the flagrant sin- 
ner was admitted” (p. 36). “The Pur- 
itan state was simply the police depart- 
ment of the church” (p. 40). “Quaker- 
ism, the last eruption of spiritual lava 
from the seventeenth century volcano, 
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goes through the same cooling process 
of compromise and concession as Puri- 
tanism” (p. 60). 


Simpson makes so plain his scorn 
for “the stretched passion which makes 
the Puritan what he is” that he appears 
to share what he calls “one of the char- 
acteristic weaknesses of the Puritan 
character—its want of proportion” (p. 
5). Whether this be true or not, Simp- 
son’s book illuminates our understand- 
ing of Puritanism by throwing light on 
it from a fresh approach. 


Cragg’s approach is much more tra- 
ditionally sympathetic to Puritanism 
under its new Restoration Period name 
of non-conformity. His thesis is that 


Puritanism was a religious move- 
ment which had recently produced 
astonishing political results; it was in- 
evitable that non-conformity should be 
branded with the consequences of past 
association. . . . Those who had once 
overturned the monarchy would un- 
questionably attempt to do so again, 
and the fact that they scrupled at the 
honoured pattern of church govern- 
ment meant that they must be dis- 
affected to rebellion. ... By an easy 
progression, many Anglican publicists 
proceeded from an assumed proof of 
guilt to a vociferous appeal for punish- 
ment [pp. 228-9]. 


Cragg demonstrates that religious 
persecution amounted to much more 
than laws on the statute books. Laws 
were administered in a judicial system 
which gave the dissenter little proced- 
ural protection. Judges were dicta- 
torial and vindictive; other court of- 
ficers were poorly educated; sheriffs 
were afraid to oppose scavenger raids 
by a disorderly rabble. Out of the 
Restoration struggle came not only in- 
creased religious liberty, but also the 
freedom of juries from dominance by 
the judge and a determination by 
Quakers through their Meeting for Suf- 
ferings to use every possible procedural 
safeguard permitted by law for the de- 
fense of the persecuted. 


Cragg’s discussion does much to set 
Simpson’s “stretched passion” charge 
in the context of a time in which it 
must have been difficult to stand 
squarely for any noble cause without 
a good deal of passion. He sees that 
such “stretched passion” sent Puritans 
pastors to London during the great 
plagues and the London fire when 
calmer-passioned Anglicans were flee- 
ing. It was “stretched passion” which 
kept Quakers coming back to worship 
on the rubble heap which prior to yes- 
terday’s mob action had been a church. 

Both books contribute to our under- 
standing of Puritanism. 

Dave MILLER 
Drake University 


Our Lone Herirace. Wilson O. Clough, 
Editor. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, 1955. xv, 297 pages. 
Appendices and index. $4.50. 


This anthology is fresh in concep- 
tion, scholarly in execution, and excit- 
ingly useful in result. Professor of 
English at the University of Wyoming 
and instructor in the American Studies 
program there, the editor became in- 
terested in the sources and history of 
the political ideas that underlay the 
American revolution and constitution. 
From whence did the colonists derive 
such concepts as natural law, the rights 
of man, consent of the governed, no 
taxation without representation, and 
freedom of the press? 

To answer this question, Dr. Clough 
made a study of available information 
regarding the books in social and po- 
litical philosophy in public and pri- 
vate libraries in America during the 
colonial period, and the authors, vol- 
umes and public documents referred to, 
commended or quoted by statesmen, 
clergymen and other moulders of pub- 
lic opinion in the colonies. 

To make selections from _ these 
sources readily available to students 
of American history and political the- 
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ory he conceived this volume subtitled 
“Pages from the Books Our Founding 
Fathers Read.” The authors were cho- 
sen in the manner mentioned above. 
In selecting the particular passages for 
inclusion the editor was guided in some 
instances by actual quotation or ob- 
vious paraphrase by the founding fath- 
ers; in others he arbitrarily picked out 
typical passages dealing with one or 
another of the ideas widely accepted 
and used by colonial leaders. In gen- 
eral, the selections are taken from trans- 
lations or editions currently in use dur- 
ing the colonial period, thus preserv- 
ing the flavor of the times. 

The material is arranged under four 
headings: the classical heritage (thir- 
teen authors from Thucydides through 
Aristotle and Cicero to Augustine and 
Justinian); the English tradition to 
1700 (Sir Thomas More and the Mag- 
na Carta to John Locke and the Dec- 
laration of Rights of 1788); the con- 
tinental stream (Grotius, Puffendorf, 
Montesquieu, Burlamaqui and Rous- 
seau) ; and the emerging pattern: 1700- 
1790, in which English writers like 
Cooper and Burke are dealt with along- 
side of New Englanders like Wise and 
Mayhew. 

Selections are necessarily _ brief. 
Some are as short as a page or two. 
The longest—that from Locke—is only 
fourteen pages in length. Each of the 
four sections is introduced by a concise 
yet inclusive survey of the particular 
tradition or period—which accounts 
for some thirty-eight pages of the text. 
In addition, each individual selection 
has a helpful introduction. The vol- 
ume is well annotated and indexed. 
One appendix gives excerpts from some 
of the more basic American documents; 
another offers a selected bibliography. 

This volume will make useful col- 
lateral reading for students in Ameri- 
can history and political theory. Stu- 
dents of the political thought of Alex- 
ander Campbell will be impressed 


anew by this work with Campbell’s fa- 
miliarity with and debt to the major 
sources of American democratic 
thought. 

Harowtp L. LuNGER 
Brite College of the Bible 


Texas Christian University 


Tue BirtH oF THE REPuBLIC: 1763- 
89. By Edmund S. Morgan. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. 
ix, 176 pages. $3.00. 


THe MEANING OF AMERICANISM. By 
Robert N. Beck. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1956. xii, 180 
pages. $4.75. 


These two small volumes carry a 
great deal of thoughtful comment on 
the principles which led to the birth 
and the growth of the American re- 
public. Both prefer the direct, sym- 
pathetic, historical interpretation of 
George Bancroft (while recognizing his 
limitations) to the economic, neo-con- 
servative, or other revisionist interpre- 
tations of many more modern writers. 


In the Birth of the Republic, the first 
volume of the very promising Chicago 
History of American Civilization, Pro- 
fessor Edmund S. Morgan of Yale Uni- 
versity surveys the critical quarter-cen- 
tury between the close of the French 
and Indian War and the adoption of 
the Constitution to seek the great is- 
sues and the great decisions of the 
period which set the course for the new 
nation. It is most rewarding to look 
at this period as a unit. So often it is 
broken up into war and post-war per- 
iods that many significant factors are 
not kept in sight. It might have been 
well to have included the French and 
Indian War itself in order to emphasize 
the importance which that conflict had 
for colonial military development, im- 
perial relations, and inter-colonial co- 
operation. But then no chronological 
division of history can be altogether 
satisfactory. 
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With a clear, simple, and interest- 
holding style, Professor Morgan pur- 
sues his theme through colonial dis- 
satisfaction with parliamentary taxa- 
tion, to defiance, independence, war, 
alliance, confederation, and the con- 
stitution. He rejects the notion that 
various statements of principle—‘no 
taxation without representation,” “all 
men are created equal,” “freedom”— 
were hollow phrases intended to con- 
ceal selfish motives. If ever there was 
a time in human affairs when principle 
prevailed, he insists, this was such a 
time. 


Professor Morgan makes no pretense 
at full coverage in so few pages; never- 
theless it seems to me that his central 
theme should have required rather 
more attention to the Continental Con- 
gress in the conduct of the war as well 
as in the continuation of general gov- 
ernment after the Treaty of Paris. Ed- 
mund C. Burnett’s The Continental 
Congress (1941), not to mention his 
earlier eight-volume collection of Let- 
ters of Members of the Continental 
Congress (1921-1936) would have been 
a valuable addition to the working bib- 
liography in this connection. 


For the Revolution itself 1780 was 
the really critical year. By 1779 and 
1780 the “spirit of °76” and the popu- 
lar enthusiasm of people rallying to 
the cause had worn thin. The Conti- 
nental Army spent another miserable 
winter at Morristown and Jockey Hol- 
low. The commissary collapsed and 
financial chaos reigned. These were 
the really trying times—Washington 
wrote on May 28, “This is a decisive 
movement. . . . I will go further and 
say the most important America has 
seen.” And here was Washington’s 
greatness: it was he who held the Rev- 
olution together, and he did so without 
failing to defer to the civil authority 
of the Continental Congress. This was 
one of the few revolutions not to go 


through a period of military dictator- 
ship. 

It is with reason that Professor Mor- 
gan views the American achievement 
of setting up an effectively organized, 
workable, democratic federation as lit- 
tle short of miraculous. His book is a 
good account of how Americans sought 
constitutional principles to protect 
their freedom. 

What are the great principles of 
Americanism? Robert N. Beck of 
Clark University seeks to sum them up 
in The Meaning of Americanism; An 
Essay on the Religious and Philosophic 
Basis of the American Mind, winner of 
the $1,000.00 prize in the 1956 Philo- 
sophical Library essay contest. Here 
he arrives at a philosophic theory of 
democracy which he calls “democratic 
personalism.” Accepting Kant’s no- 
tion that respect of personality means 
the treatment of personality as an end 
in itself, he goes on to say, 


The basic claim of personality is... 
to realize that maximum value of 
which it is capable. From this basis 
follows the claim that political philoso- 
phy must recognize the ideals of lib- 
erty, of equal treatment and oppor- 
tunity, and of social cooperation. In- 
asmuch as this basic claim is one of 
both individual and to be shared goods, 
the functions of government are chiefly 
two: that of protecting the individual 
in his claims or rights to self-fulfill- 
ment (justice), and that of creating 
the conditions for associative and 
shared living (“welfare”). 


Thus in the spontaneous definition 
of democracy, in the French Revolu- 
tion—“liberte, egalite, et fraternite”— 
Professor Beck sees the central defini- 
tion of American democracy. He finds 
the moral basis of democracy in respect 
for conscience, for first-person experi- 
ence, for autonomy and the rights found 
therein. Drawing four general impli- 
cations from the Kantian principle that 
humanity always must be viewed as an 
end in itself, never simply as a mean— 
(1) moral personality is the ultimate 
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term for any ethical or political sys- 
tem; (2) freedom implies duties; (3) 
the free community is created through 
the recognition of moral law based on 
rationality and the good will; (4) one 
cannot have freedom without conced- 
ing it to others—Professor Beck goes 
on to say that in political thought these 
implications are expressed in terms of 
rights and justice, “and for democracy 
these rights are the trinity of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity.” 

He finds the basic values of Ameri- 
canism expressed in the “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” of the 
Declaration of Independence. And Jef- 
ferson’s use of “happiness” in place of 
“property” was, he contends, no mere 
euphemism. Alluding to the view of 
Aristotle that happiness is the end of 
government, and observing that the 
idea is basic in Locke, Wollaston, Adam 
Smith, and Hutcheson, he concludes 
that in spite of apparent incongruities 
in the American tradition, “the pur- 
suit of happiness is in a real sense the 
ethical capstone of the American ideal.” 

Professor Beck offers “the oft-stated 
principle of respect for personality” as 
the generalized statement of an ethical 
ultimate to embrace the essential ele- 
ments of American liberalism—the ap- 
peal to reason (self-evidence), and the 
belief in individual happiness as the 
end of life, from which follow belief in 
liberty of opinion and conduct, tolera- 
tion, natural rights, equality, progress, 
and limited government. 

A jacket comment says “the author 
stresses the point . . . that the tradi- 
tional categories of liberal and conser- 
vative do not apply to America’s poli- 
tical experience since the American po- 
litical tradition defies any ‘either-or’ 
classification.” But this, it seems to 
me, misses the author’s point entirely. 
As I understand it he says that there 
has been no liberal-conservative con- 
flict—as a fundamental and continu- 
ing thing—and there has been neither 


an American liberal movement nor a 
true American conservatism because 
the whole American tradition is liberal. 
“In a real sense,” he writes, “the only 
American view which can be conserved 
is the liberal one, even the liberal views 
on power, property, and human nature. 
. . . “The so-called American ‘way of 
life’ . . . is hardly more, in a direct 
sense, than a rationalistic articulation 


of Locke.” 


Professor Beck seems to see a cer- 
tain irony in the use of government to 
control business in the name of liberal- 
ism, when the liberal ideal was the 
least possible government. Yet it seems 
to me that if liberalism is to mean any- 
thing it must mean essential concern 
for individual liberty. If, at the mo- 
ment, the government looms as a threat 
to individual liberty, then all effort 
must be directed against its becoming 
a tyranny. But if business monopolies 
now threaten individual liberty, then 
the government should be used to in- 
terpose against their restraints upon 
freedom. In this sense I find no dif- 
ficulty in accepting the limited govern- 
ment ideal of Jefferson, the New Free- 
dom of Wilson, and the New Deal of 
Roosevelt all as falling truly within 
the tradition of American liberalism. 

Books such as these depend about as 
much on the reader as on the author 
for their impact of thought. What may 
be an omission for one reader will not 
be important for another. For my part, 
I should think that some discussion of 
Calhoun’s theory of the concurrent ma- 
jority, and its application to political 
compromise and the functioning of the 
great political parties, would form an 
essential part of any definition of 
Americanism and the philosophic basis 
of the American mind. 

Both of these books are elevating 
and stimulating. It is refreshing to 
find treatments which confirm sub- 
stance and provide clarifying state- 
ments of the ideals which Americans 
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always have known to be a part of 
their great tradition. 

James A. Huston 
Purdue University 


THE Baptists OF VircINIA, 1699-1926. 
By Garnett Ryland. Whittet and 
Shepperson, Richmond, Virginia, 
1955. 372 pages. Sources and in- 
dex. $4.50. 

VircintaA Metuopism: A History. By 
William Sweet. Whittet and Shep- 
person, Richmond, Virginia, 1955. 
427 pages. Illustrations, bibliogra- 
phy, and index. $4.00. 


The story of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Baptist and Methodist 
churches in Virginia has been enriched 
by the publication of these two regional 
histories. However, their denomina- 
tional value is not limited to the “Old 
Dominion.” The accuracy and thor- 
oughness of the books make them in- 
valuable for any comprehensive study 
of either communion. Their contribu- 
tions are important beyond denomina- 
tional interests. Protestantism and 
Americana are benefited, for it was on 
the soil of Virginia that much denomi- 
national and American tradition was 
born. Interested laymen and ministers, 
as well as historians, will appreciate 
these books. 

Both authors are scholars of high 
caliber who write objectively and per- 
mit the materials to speak for them- 
selves. Dr. Garnett Ryland is a re- 
spected historian in his denomination 
and is uniquely fitted for the writing 
of the Virginia Baptist story. He has 
been associated with the University of 
Richmond for many years and also has 
been curator of the Virginia Baptist 
Historical Society. The Virginia Meth- 
odist history could have been written 
by no better qualified person than the 
eminent Methodist and American his- 
torian, Dr. William Warren Sweet. 

Ryland’s book is the most complete 
story of Virginia Baptists ever written. 





The nearest approach to such an under- 
taking was in 1810 when Robert Bay- 
lor Semple published his History of the 
Rise and Progress of the Baptists in 
Virginia. Ryland’s acknowledged in- 
debtedness in drawing freely from this 
work does not lessen the importance of 
his own study. 

Sweet’s history is acclaimed by the 
committee on the Preparation of the 
History of the Virginia Annual Con- 
ference as being the story of a “record 
that has not been attempted until now.” 
Two limited works, Leroy M. Lee’s Life 
and Times of Jesse Lee, 1848, and Wil- 
liam W. Bennett’s Memorials of Meth- 
odism in Virginia, 1871, are considered 
the most trustworthy of earlier records. 

The style of the writers is quite dif- 
ferent. Ryland painstakingly records 
minute accounts; the laborious detail- 
ing of association minutes makes an ex- 
cellent book for research, but does not 
always provide interesting reading. 

The author begins with the first rec- 
ord of Baptists in Virginia in 1699 and 
traces development to 1926. He dis- 
cusses Baptist relationships, their per- 
secutions, struggle for religious free- 
dom, organization and expansion, con- 
troversy with Alexander Campbell and 
the Reformers, the ‘anti’ movement, 
Civil War problems, and advancement. 
For their successful fight against privi- 
lege and for the separation of church 
and state, Protestantism as a whole is 
grateful to these far-seeing and cou- 
rageous people, who not only largely 
won religious freedom in Virginia for 
all denominations, but so influenced 
the nation that their beliefs on free- 
dom were impressed into federal law. 

Disciples of Christ will be interested 
in the chapter on the controversy with 
Alexander Campbell and the Reform- 
ers. It would seem to this reviewer 
that although the author spends some 
time on the Baptist relationship with 
the Campbell group he disposes of this 
section of history too easily. The 
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writer completes his story of the sepa- 
ration of the Reformers from the Bap- 
tist fellowship with an air of finality 
that is historically inadequate. This 
part of the study would be considered 
more complete had the author inform- 
ed his readers that the dismissed Re- 
formers did not become extinct but 
united with Barton W. Stone’s Chris- 
tian group in Kentucky in 1832 and 
became the Disciples of Christ. It also 
needs to be noted that leaders among 
both the Baptists and the Disciples of 
Christ were unwilling to consider the 
separation as final and held confer- 
ences in 1841 and 1866 to consider or- 
ganic union. Jeremiah B. Jeter, a stern 
critic of Campbell and his Reformers, 
aided the union efforts at the latter 
conference in Richmond. 


A minor correction might be made 
concerning the admission date of the 
Reformers into the Baptist fellowship. 
Ryland depended upon Disciples of 
Christ historians who turned to Alex- 
ander Campbell for the commonly ac- 
cepted 1813 date. The author would 
have done better to have relied upon 
his own Redstone Baptist Association 
Minutes which are now in the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. These records 
state plainly that A. Campbell and the 
Brush Run Church were admitted into 
the Redstone Baptist Association in 
1815. 


Sweet’s work is written in a running 
readable style and is concerned with 
trends and movements. The author 
has so interwoven the record of his de- 
nomination with the culture of Vir- 
ginia and the nation that the non- 
Methodist reader is easily carried along 
in the unfolding of this fascinating 
story. The history itself is largely 
limited to the Virginia Conference and 
covers nearly two centuries of Method- 
ism from early beginnings through uni- 
fication. 


The report deals with religion in 
colonial Virginia, the development of 
the Methodist church, revival and divi- 
sion, slavery, the Southern church, the 
fratricidal war, and unification. 


Sections of the study on early re- 
ligious conditions, slavery and war 
should prove rewarding to the reader 
irrespective of religious affiliation. The 
chapter on slavery will become a source 
of information for any non-biased per- 
son. Noting that the earliest anti- 
slavery attitude stemmed from two ma- 
jor influences of the eighteenth century, 
namely, the humanitarian impulse and 
the natural rights philosophy, the auth- 
or traces it to its conclusion in religious 
division and Civil War. He contends 
that the breaking of ecclesiastical bonds 
within the Methodist, Baptist and Pres- 
byterian churches was a principal cause 
of the war between the states. 


The recording of the O’Kelley 
schism, which was the first serious con- 
troversy and division to occur in Amer- 
ican Methodism, will receive careful 
consideration by Disciples of Christ, 
Church of Christ, and Congregational- 
Christian church readers. Many will 
dispute Sweet’s conclusion that James 
O’Kelley’s mind was obsessed with 
“imaginary dangers,” stemming from 
Bishop Asbury’s position. 


This reviewer found Ryland’s report 
of the separation of church and state, 
and Sweet’s account of slavery and uni- 
fication of the Methodist churches to be 
unusually informative. It was also in- 
teresting to observe the emergence of 
two entirely different forms of church 
government in the congregational sys- 
tem of the Baptists and the highly cen- 
tralized organization of the Methodists. 

Tuomas E. PLETCHER 
Oak Park Christian Church 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Drake University THROUGH 75 YEARS. 
By Charles J. Ritchey. Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, 1956. 288 pages. 
Acknowledgements, notes, index. 

Petticoat Pioneer. By Allean Lem- 
mon Hale. Christian College, Co- 
lumbia, 1956. 263 pages. Notes, 
bibliography, index. 

A History oF ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN 
CoLttece. By Charles Crossfield 
Ware. Atlantic Christian College, 
Wilson, North Carolina, 1956. 248 
pages. Appendix, bibliography, in- 
dex. 

TRANSYLVANIA — PIONEER UNIVERSITY 
oF THE West. By Walter W. Jen- 
nings. Pageant Press, New York, 
1955. 321 pages. Bibliography and 
index. 


Within the last several years an in- 
creasing number of histories of Chris- 
tian Church (Disciples of Christ) col- 
leges have been appearing. The books 
herein reviewed take their place on a 
growing shelf of Disciple literature; 
joining the previously published his- 
tories of Texas Christian University, 
Hiram College, and Bethany College. 
Within these pages without exception 
is to be found an all-too-little-known 
story of sacrifice and heroism in the 
field of higher education. Disciple col- 
leges have nearly always been founded 
by one or two committed preachers 
who have secured the support of a 
larger number of laymen and together 
have established a school. Seldom has 
support from any organized unit of 
brotherhood life been forthcoming. All 
have been beset by financial problems 
of the greatest magnitude and have sur- 
vived in spite of church support as 
much as by church sponsorship. 

Charles J. Ritchey in Drake Univer- 
sity Through 75 Years points to finan- 
cial difficulties as the main ones facing 
Christian Church leaders through the 
years. Leaders in Iowa such as G. T. 
Carpenter had ample vision of the col- 
lege and university they wished to 


establish but little material substance 
with which to work. Ritchey has given 
us an absorbing story of the develop- 
ment of Drake University from its first 
building, “Students’ Home” in north- 
west Des Moines, to its present promi- 
nence as lIowa’s largest non-tax-sup- 
ported institution of higher learning. 
The book was written in honor of 
Drake’s diamond jubilee in 1956 by its 
professor of history, Charles J. Ritchey, 
who has been associated with the uni- 
versity for over fifty years. 


Within its pages appear the faculty 
men and women, students, alumni, and 
benefactors who made Drake possible. 
The reader is introduced to the rela- 
tionship of Drake and Oskaloosa Col- 
lege, the bold plans of Chancellor Car- 
penter, the building booms of 1900-10 
and of 1945-55, and the changes made 
by four wars, together with extra- 
curricular and scholastic triumphs. 
Ritchey’s history not only brings back 
memories, but also gives the reader a 
clear understanding of the forces and 
influences which have created a mod- 
ern and influential university. Espe- 
cially well done is the author’s fre- 
quent description of student life dur- 
ing the various periods in the univer- 
sity’s history. 


Petticoat Pioneer is the title of Al- 
lean Lemmon Hale’s engaging story of 
Christian College, Columbia, Missouri. 
The author is a graduate of Christian 
College and former staff member, as 
well as daughter of the distinguished 
minister of Columbia, Clarence E. Lem- 
mon. Christian College, the first in- 
stitution of higher learning for women 
west of the Mississippi River, was 
founded a dozen years before the Civil 
War. This is the human-interest story 
of a college, the men and women who 
made it, and the typical American col- 
lege girl in her hundred years of de- 
velopment. It is equally the story of 
frustrated dreams and sacrifice typical 
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of the history of higher education 
among Disciples of Christ. 

This book reads well and after the 
opening chapters of background, which 
to this reviewer seemed unnecessarily 
long, the story moves swiftly along. 
Of all chapters written on Disciples col- 
leges, perhaps the most exciting of all 
is Chapter VII of Petticoat Pioneer. It 
is largely the story of Luella St. Clair- 
Moss’ contribution to Christian College. 
Through splendid writing and careful 
arrangement the story unfolded with- 
in this chapter keeps the reader spell- 
bound. 

Charles Crossfield War in his his- 
tory of Atlantic Christian College has 
given us a readable and complete story. 
At the request of the college, Mr. Ware, 
whose life has been inextricably bound 
with Atlantic Christian College, has 
written a stirring history of the 54 
years of this North Carolina college. 
He writes with both love and knowl- 
edge of this school which has shaped 
the lives of many students. In a con- 
versational and personal manner, Mr. 
Ware tells of the beginnings and de- 
velopment of this important Disciples 
college, making strikingly alive every 
year from the college’s inception in 
1902 through 1956. From the opti- 
mistic beginnings, throughout the ad- 
versities of financial uncertainty, the 
effect of world wars, campus rum- 
blings, and all the minutiae of difficul- 
ties with which a small college is of- 
ten confronted, and continuing to the 
present, Mr. Ware has given us a rather 
complete story. One might question 
the opening chapter on the history of 
education in North Carolina but aside 
from this and one or two other seem- 
ingly unrelated incidents, the book de- 
velops a rather complete picture of this 
seaboard college. 

At the outset it must be admitted that 
any attempt to trace the history of 
Transylvania University would be dif- 
ficult. The story of this oldest (but 


not in continuous history) Disciple col- 
lege from its beginnings in 1780 down 
to the present is exceedingly involved 
and complicated. A writer would be 
constantly under the temptation to di- 
gress upon some of the more notable 
students, faculty, and curators who 
have guided its destiny for these 175 
years. In reality we have here the his- 
tory of two, and possibly three, sepa- 
rate institutions all in relation to the 
original charter from the government 
of Virginia. The original Transyl- 
vania Seminary or University was a 
school of the Presbyterians and con- 
tinued only until just prior to the Civil 
War. After that war the institution 
merged with the remnants of Bacon 
College (Harrodsburg, Kentucky) and 
opened in Lexington as Kentucky Uni- 
versity. Dr. Walter W. Jennings’ his- 
tory, Transylvania—Pioneer University 
of the West, wisely, or perhaps out of 
necessity, has limited itself to the his- 
tory of the earlier period; the story of 
Transylvania from its beginnings un- 
til the Civil War. The resulting book 
naturally has more appeal to students 
of Kentucky history than to those con- 
cerned with the history of Disciples’ in- 
stitutions of higher learning. However, 
this book is a notable contribution to 
the growing social history of the South. 
For many years professor of economics 
at the University of Kentucky, Dr. Jen- 
nings tells of the various religious and 
intellectual streams that combined to 
transform a small school into one of 
the ante-bellum south’s great centers of 
learning. 

In general, the four college histories 
reviewed above are definitive and well 
written. For the most part, however, 
they have an appeal limited to the im- 
mediate constituency of the college 
concerned. Certainly they serve as a 
rich deposit of resource material for 
the total history of a religious move- 
ment. All of this is by way of raising 
the question as to whether the time has 
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not come for the writing of a single his- 
tory of higher education among Dis- 
ciples of Christ, particularly as church 
leaders have led in the founding of 
these colleges and in furnishing them 
with faculty and students. Of course, 
such a history could not be as detailed 
and complete as the separate volumes 
but, being forced through limitations 
of space to choose only the most per- 
tinent material, a writer conceivably 
could pin-point only the most interest- 
ing incidents and most important fig- 
ures. The resulting profile of the 
church’s concern in higher education 
should be both informative and inter- 
esting to the larger brotherhood. 
Lester G. McALLISTER 

Bethany College 


THE Mormons. By Thomas F. O’Dea. 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
289 pages. $5.00. 


This study of the Mormons by a non- 
Mormon arises from the author’s pro- 
fessional concern for the sociology of 
religion. It is an excellent example of 
careful research and clear thought. 

The major facts of Mormon history 
are given, but the main purpose of the 
book is to investigate such topics as 
“The Values of Mormonism” (ch. VI), 
“Social Institutions” (chs. VII and 
VIII), and “Sources of Strain and Con- 
flict” (ch. IX). After a lengthy ex- 
position and analysis of the Mormon 
encounter with modern secular thought, 
the author’s conclusion about the Lat- 
ter Day Saints church is, “Its flexi- 
bility in the past and its viability un- 
der the most adverse conditions do not 
augur badly for its future” (p. 263). 

Mr. O’Dea is not among the body of 
critics of whom it is said that they 
have definite opinions about the Book 
of Mormon without having read it. He 
recounts the incredible story of the 
descent of the Americans (Indians) 
from the tribes at Babel; one destiny 
of the Mormons was their task of re- 


conversion of the Indians so that they 
might once again become a “white and 
delightsome people.” This special cov- 
enant was to build a separate common- 
wealth for the gathering of the elect. 
Eventually Christ would preside over 
an American Zion from Missouri. 


The author goes a long way toward 
demonstrating that Mormonism was “in 
many respects the most American of 
religions”’—that is, in relation to its 
time of origin. He is quite conversant 
with Sidney Rigdon, and frequently 
refers to a people then known as Camp- 
bellites. The Mormons were, indeed, 
another of the many restoration move- 
ments (pp. 5, 21, 225) so popular in 
days of religious upheaval. 

Readers of Mormonism are always 
interested in the past and present status 
of polygamy therein. Its practice may 
have reached at most some eleven per 
cent of the Saints. The new revela- 
tion authorizing it was in direct oppo- 
sition to sections of the Book of Mor- 
mon and, in part, led to the formation 
of the Reorganized Church. Another 
“revelation” in 1890 reversed the field 
again, back to monogamy—contempo- 
raneous with, if not caused by, U. S. 
troops and law. This was never thor- 
oughly accepted and the nineteenth 
century “Little Rock” dissenters have 
perpetuated themselves into an esti- 
mated 20,000 Mormons who are still 
polygamous despite both church and 
law. 

A. T. DeGroot 
Brite College of the Bible 


Texas Christian University 


Tue Woritp Metuopist MOveEeMENT. 
By Ivan Lee Holt and Elmer T. 
Clark. Published by The Upper 
Room, 1908 Grand Avenue, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 1956. 148 pages. 


When the Council on Christian Unity 
of the Disciples of Christ, with the in- 
valuable support of the Christian Board 
of Publication, commissioned Dr. W. 
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E. Garrison to write Christian Unity 
and Disciples of Christ in 1954,* it was 
the hope of all that this book would 
stimulate leaders of other Christian 
communions to prepare similar studies. 
It was the conviction of members of 
the Council that the cause of ecumeni- 
cal Christianity would be significantly 
furthered if each communion would set 
forth the basis of its ecumenical con- 
cern, the manner in which this concern 
had been expressed historically, and 
the directions which seem to hold the 
greatest promise for Christian coopera- 
tion in ecumenical matters. 

While there is nothing in The World 
Methodist Movement to indicate that 
the publication of Christian Unity and 
Disciples of Christ was a factor in its 
publication, the appearance of this vol- 
ume is an occasion of encouragement 
for all ecumenically-minded Christians. 
It is to be earnestly hoped that other 
Christian communions will follow with 
studies of their own. 

The World Methodist Movement con- 
tains two distinct sections. The first, 
“Methodism and the Ecumenical Move- 
ment,” is the work of Dr. Ivan Lee 
Holt. The second, “The World Metho- 
dist Council,” owes its authorship to 
Dr. Elmer T. Clark. 

Dr. Holt presents an excellent review 
of the historical development of the 
ecumenical movement and traces the 
participation of the Methodist Church 
in it. “Methodism has no doctrines,” 
Dr. Holt declares, “that cannot be 
found in the rich heritage of the Uni- 
versal Church.” “The marks of Meth- 
odism in the Universal Church,” he ob- 
serves, “are the emphasis on salvation 
by faith, conversion, assurance, per- 
fection in love, and fellowship.” It is 
his conviction that “Methodism must 
ever be seeking the end of divisions in 
Christ’s Holy Church.” 

That Methodism has been seeking 


“the end of divisions” is the theme of 


this little volume. The authors call 
attention to the claim that “John Wes- 
ley was the most ecumenically minded 
of all the great reformers” and point 
to the zeal of Methodism for coopera- 
tion, its catholic concepts of religious 
rites and its emphasis upon the reli- 
gious experience of the individual be- 
liever. The twin concerns of Method- 
ism historically have been union and 
mission and these, Dr. Holt declares, 
have not been contradictory. 

In his section of the book Dr. Holt 
traces the contribution of Methodism 
to church union and to a deepening 
world fellowship. His chapter on 
“The Church of Which We Dream” 
deals with the role Methodism has play- 
ed in the development of the Green- 
wich Plan of Union. Dr. Clark, in his 
section, traces the history of the World 
Methodist Council from its inception 
in 1876 to the present. This Council 
has carried much of the initiative in 
ecumenical discussions. The student 
of Methodism and of ecumenical Chris- 
tianity will find the historical material 
in this section and the statistics infor- 
mative and valuable. Perhaps the best 
summary of the book is found in Dr. 
Holt’s words, “We Methodists move to- 
ward One Holy Catholic Church.” 

The reader cannot help but be grate- 
ful to the authors for this excellent 
volume. However, he may wonder at 
the confident tone of the work. Were 
there no dissenting voices within Meth- 
odism challenging the ecumenical em- 
phasis? Challenges from within have 
harassed most ecumenically minded 
church bodies. There seems little evi- 
dence in this volume that some Metho- 
dists have been less ready than others 
to “move toward One Holy Catholic 
Church” on truly ecumenical grounds. 
However, if it was the desire of the 
authors to accentuate the positive rather 
than be historically accurate so far as 
dissenting voices were concerned, the 


1. The Bethany Press, 1955. Lib. of Congress cat. no. 55-9664. 
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book is successful. Perhaps the auth- 
ors are right and the positive position 
the book indicates is fully justified. 
Pray God it is so. 

Irvin E. LUNGER 
Transylvania College 


Wuen Propuecy Farts. By Leon Fes- 
tinger and others. University of 
Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1956. 
vii, 256 pages. Appendix and in- 
dex. $4.00. 


The authors make a case study of a 
contemporary group that predicted the 
destruction of the world. Why do peo- 
ple persist in beliefs in the face of dis- 
confirmation? The research team has 
taken with scientific seriousness the 
problem of the behavior of individuals 
in groups when confronted by incontro- 
vertible evidence that their predictions 
are not valid. 

Throughout the history of the 
Judaeo-Christian community innumer- 
able groups have predicted the end of 
the world only to have the anticipated 
catastrophe fade into the light of com- 
mon day following the predicted event. 
Disappointed messiahs, however, some- 
times become leaders of ever more zeal- 
ous groups in the face of disconfirma- 
tion. Montanists, Anabaptists, and 
Millerites are but three groups that be- 
long in this historic tradition. 

The authors propose five conditions 
under which one would expect to ob- 
serve increased fervor following the dis- 
confirmation of a belief. These five 
conditions are offered as contributions 
to the social theory of historical events. 
They refer to the relationship of the 





belief to action, the commitment of the 
person, the relationship of the predict- 
ed event to the real world of events, 
the nature of the disconfirmatory evi- 
dence, and the social support given to 


the individual believer. 


The particular group under special 
investigation predicted that the earth 
would be ravished on a certain date by 
floods and that only a chosen few 
would be saved. The faithful members 
of the group were to be rescued by fly- 
ing saucers and removed to a friendly 
planet. The case study traces in detail 
how the belief developed, grew, and 
was finally invalidated. In the appen- 
dix is an extended methodological note 
on how the research was conducted, in- 
cluding the techniques of the partici- 
pant observers in collecting the data. 
The study as a whole should be of con- 
siderable interest to social psycholo- 
gists and students of contemporary re- 
ligious life. 


One of the possible dimensions of 
belief in unfulfilled prophecy which 
might have received more attention in 
this study is the nature of religious be- 
lief as contrasted with other intense 
and even fanatical beliefs. The re- 
viewer would like to have seen atten- 
tion given to this problem both theo- 
retically and descriptively. Does re- 
ligion as an ultimate concern play a 
special social psychological role in 
connection with such phenomena as are 
described in this significant study? 
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